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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Comparative Value of Wheat produced in England and 
in Scotland. 


[Communicated by Joun Francis Exsxine of Mar, Esq.] 
Sir, 
T is not many years since the Wheat and Barley produced in 
Scotland were in general very inferior to those produced 
in England, the deficiency being chiefly in the weight: but, by 
the great improvements which have been made in the agricul- 
poe system of Scotland, the oe of its Wheat and Barley 
has been greatly improved, and much of both is now equal in 
weight to the produce of England; so. much so, that of. late 
years large quantities of wheat have been exported from Scot- 
and to the London market. 

Although the wheat sent from Scotland was often of equal 
weight with the English wheat brought forward for sale at 
Mark- Lane, the prevailing idea of the inferiority of Scotch 
wheat operated against it, and it brought a price very inferior 
to that of the English wheat. 

The crop of wheat in Scotland, in the year 1815, was gene- 
rally excellent in quality, and abundant in quantity.—This in- 
duced many of the Scotch corn merchants to send large quan- 
tities to the London market; and, amongst those who lid so, 
was Mr Thomas Thomson of the Alloa mills, a very intelligent. 
and extensive corn merchant. 
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The demand for wheat in the London market remained ne 
dull in 1815, and the prices low, till about the month of Marc 
1816, owing to the great, quantity of wheat at market; but as 
the prices then improved, and the demand quickened, Mr 
Thomson went up to London to superintend the sales of his 
wheat. 

Upon going to Mark-Lane, however, and attempting to make 
sales, he had the mortification to find, that English wheat of 
exactly the same weight as that which he offered, procured a 
ready market, while he could scarcely force a sale of his wheat 
even at the rate of from 10s. to 12s. a quarter lower; the Scotch 
wheat not only being of equal weight, as above mentioned, but 
to the eye equally good in its appearance. 

As this uncommon depreciation of the value of Scotch, com- 
_ with that of English wheat, was likely to prove a serious 

oss to Mr Thomson, and being convinced in his own mind that 
the above great difference in price arose entirely from preju- 
dice, and not from the intrinsic difference of value in the two 
kinds, he resolved to bring the matter to the test of experiment, 
and requested the favour of his friends, Messrs James and John 
Surrey, millers and bakers of the first respectability in London, 
to manufacture and bake a Winchester quarter of English 
wheat, and the same quantity of his Scotch wheat, and to re- 
port to him, under their signatures, the correct result,—which 
is as follows. 


* Comparative Produce of a Winchester Quarter English, and a 
Winchester Quarter Scotch Wheat, Manufactured on account of 
Mr Tuomas Tuomson, Alloa, at Rotherithe Mills, near 

- London, 22d May, 1816. 








SCOTCH ENGLISH 





Weight, 60} lib. pet Bushel. Weight, 60 lib. per Bushel. 
B.S. EB. B.S LB, 
Flour, - - - 62 4 | Flour, ° ~ © S-4..% 
Midlings,, - - - 0 & 7 || Midlings, - - 03 8 
Bran and Pellard, - 1 0 O || Branand Pollard, - 1 0 6 
Produce 1 quarter Wheat, 8 1 11 Produce 1 quarter Wheat, 8 1 7 


Waste 11 lib. Waste 11 lib. 





‘ A sack of the English Flour, when baked, produces eighty- 
eight quartern loaves, and a sack of the Scotch Flour eighty- 
five quartern loaves; a difference, in favour of the English, of 
three quartern loaves on 2} cwt. flour. 

James & Joun Surrey.’ 
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The. above Report was most flattering, and in the highest 
degree satisfactory, as it proves to a certainty that Scotch and 
English wheat of the same weight yield the same produce of 
flour. One point worthy of particular remark is, that it had 
been always alleged, that in two parcels of Scotch and English 
wheat of the same weight, the English wheat would, upon be- 
ing manufactured, yield a greater quantity of flour; and for 
this cause, that the Scotch wheat see produce more bran and 
pollard on account of the supposed thickness of the hull or 
husk. From the above trial it will be seen, that while the 
Scotch wheat, weighing 60} pounds, yielded one bushel of bran 
and pollard, the English wheat, weighing 60 pounds per bushel, 
gave 6 pounds more of bran and pollard; the waste in manu- 
facturing being in both cases alike, viz. 11 pounds. 

In the baking of the flour, however, there is a singular and 
very unexpected result, as appears from the above certificate, 
viz, that a sack of the English flour produced three quartern 
loaves more than that of the Scotch wheat, each sack weighing 
25 cwt. 

The above trial was not only very satisfactory to Mr Thom- 
son, as it had the effect of removing the prejudices entertained 
against the value of Scotch wheat compared with English of 
equal weight, but saved him a very great loss, as he afterwards 
sold his wheat at a price, per quarter, within from two to three 
shillings of the finest English wheat ; and one parcel he sold at 
the top price of the market, which well rewarded him for mak- 
ing the comparative trial. 

With regard to the bread produced from the flour,—loaves 
baked both of the Scotch and English flour were given to a 
number of respectable families; who, after trial of them, as- 
sured Mr Thomson, that they could discern no difference what- 
ever either in the quality or taste. 

The authentic facts before stated, must be particularly grati- 
fying to the Agricultural Interests of Scotland, and useful to 
the Corn-merchants. Both of these are highly indebted to Mr 
‘Thomson for the pains and trouble he took in making the above 
trial, and in bringing it to a conclusion so very satislactory. 

As to the greater produce of quartern loaves from a sack of 
English flour, compared with the same quantity of loaves pro- 
duced from a sack of Scotch flour, both being of the same 
weight, the cause appears to be, that the English flour has a 
quality more absorbent than that of the Scotch, and therefore 
requires more water to bring the dough to the same consistency 
for being baked into bread. This physical quality, we pre- 
sume, arises from the superior climate of England, and the 
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eater quantity of sunshine during the ripening of the wheat. 

his, therefore, produces a small intrinsic difference of value 
in favour of English wheat of the same weight with Scotch 
wheat. 

With regard to Barley, it is alleged by the distillers, that in 
parcels of English and Scotch barley of equal weight, the Eng- 
lish barley will produce more spirits of equal strength; and 
this difference has been alleged to arise from the thickness of 
the husk of Scotch barley. May we not infer, that the pro- 
duce of spirits produced from different parcels of English and 
Scotch barley of equal weight, depends upon the climate and 
sunshine, as appears to be the case with wheat ? 

Edinburgh, 4th December 1820. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the present Stagnation, and particularly the Case of the Cul- 
tivators, Manufacturers and Merchants, as affected by it. 


Lerter II. 

Sir, 

Corn is a bulky commodity, and requires much tonnage. 
It is also an article liable to be spoilt both in the sea-carriage and 
in the storehouse. These circumstances have certainly a coun- 
tervailing influence in favour of the home growers. But these 
affirm, and the affirmation is unquestionably borne out by facts 
during peace, that the charges for carriage and for hazard are 
not equivalent to the greater expense of our home-growers, 
arising {rom their superior style of living, and the higher rate 
of dbiie imposts. 

I have already, I think, fully shown the injury which would 
be done to the nation, in point of wealth and employment, by 
purchasing corn from the Polish and American cultivators, in- 
stead of our own. I shall now examine such a measure as to 
justice. 

The farmer, from the very nature of cultivation, which is al- 
ways locally fixed, must, in any circumstances, buy full nine- 
tenths of what he wants in his own neighbourhood, and, of 
course, at the British rate of prices. He is therefore incon- 
testably, according to the strictest principles of justice, entitled 
to sell his commodities at the British rate also. Now, such a 
measure as would allow the Polish corn-growers to come into 
the British market as unrestrictedly as our own, would be equi- 
valent to forcing the latter to sell at the Polish rate, which re- 
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presents so inferior a style of living, with the difference of car- 
riage and hazard only; while, at the same time, it constrained: 
them to buy from the other classes at the British rate of prices, 
which represents a style of living so much superior. Can this 
be fair or just towards the British cultivators? They are not 
merely to be degraded to the Polish style of living, and to be 
obliged to accept the Polish rate of prices; but they are to be 
forced to pay, out of their diminished incomes, for the superior 
comforts and luxuries of the British style of all the other classes. 
If this be not injustice, what is? Indeed, the nation could not 
go on in the present circumstances of these countries under so 
unjust and pernicious a measure. The distress which it would 
cause would produce a revolution. 

The fair price of corn in a country is, like that of any other 
article, * the average rale of it, for the period, regulated as an 
* average rate must be, by the style of living of the classes that 
* produce it, and corrected by competition, whether that rate, on 
* a comparison of countrics and periods, be found to be high or 
° low.’ * 

This is the rate of price which the farmer is entitled to ob- 
tain. Both justice and the advantage of the community sanc- 
tion it. And, in the present circumstances of Britain, with re- 
spect to the corn-exporting countries, an unrestricted importa- 
tion of grain, I repeat, would ruin her. 

it is not my intention at present, Sir, to go into the very ex- 
tensive question, whether an universally free commerce among 
nations would be more advantageous to all, than a commerce 
under local restrictions. ‘To discuss this with a due reference 
to the various interests (so many of them apparently clashing) 
which it affects, would far exceed the bounds of a letter. I 
shall therefore restrain myself to a general observation or two 
on the subject. 

} have elsewhere ‘given my opinion, that had the various 
commercially connected nations set out on this principle at the 
beginning of their intercourse, I doubt not but it would have 
been better for all. And, if they could be brought to lay aside 
national and commercial prejudices, and agree to act on the prin- 
ciples of the most free and unreserved commerce with one ano- 
ther in future, I think it most probable, that it would still be 
better for all ultimately. But the restricting system was adopt- 
ed; and it would show great unacquaintance with mankind to 
expect, that the entirely free will take place under the statistical 
notions at present prevailing, if at all. 





* Happiness of States, p. 602, 
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It also merits serious consideration, whether such an unre- 
strained intercourse, while it improved the circumstances of 
some States, would not render those of others worse. Its ge- 
neral tendency would be to equalize the various connected na- 
tions, or to place them all more on a level ; and, in effecting this, 
it would raise some, and lower others. Such as had attained 
a height above their neighbours by means of the restrictive sys- 
tem, would lose some of the advantages which they had gain- 
ed ;—and most probably Great Britain would be one of these. 

Now, Sir, though some philosophers may think it just, that 
certain nations who have obtained advantages over others by 
some restrictions, should forego these, in order to raise the less 
fortunate States to their own pitch of prosperity ; it is to expect 
too much from the great mass of a nation, to imagine that it 
will consent to elevate its neighbours at the expense of its own 
advantages. And Britain, as I have already said, I conceive 
to be a nation in this predicament. She has attained a height 
in wealth, and in the comforts which it brings, beyond all the 
countries in commercial connexion with her, and far beyond 
many of them. To throw entirely open the commercial inter- 
course, would certainly tend to their advantage, and elevate 
them nearer to her level; but, at the same time, it would lower 
her considerably. It would distress all her classes, and even 
ruin several of them; but, with some drawbacks, it would tend 
to make the various classes of other nations richer. ‘To suppose, 
however, that she would consent to distress her own people for 
a long period of years, in order to give greater means of wealth 
to foreign suppliers, with the view of rendering herself, after an 
age or two, as well off as she is at present, is to suppose her to 
do what is quite unnatural, and what no other nation would 
do. Were ie ever to attempt it under the present relative 
circumstances between her and other countries, with respect to 
the rate of population and wealth, she could not go on. She 
would deprive many of her classes of employment, and embarrass 
most: She would force numbers in every district to emigrate : 
And thus, by diminishing her national income to a vast extent, 
she would injure even foreign nations, by becoming a worse 
customer to them by more or less of the amount of that dimi- 
nution. 

In short, a free commercial intercourse among nations, how- 
ever desirable in some points it may be, could it be carried on, 
eannot be advantageous to Great Britain, in the relative cir- 
cumstances at present between her and her foreign connexions. 
Indeed, it can only take place, to mutual advantage, between 
nations in somewhat similar circumstances as to population and 
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wealth. But, though Britain would lose much, and could gain 
but little, by an unrestricted commercial intercourse with other 
States, in the present circumstances, yet, as a free intercourse is 
attended with mutual advantages in many points, it should be 
the object of British legislators gradually to extend it as far as 
it is in their power, consistently with a due regard to our own 
interests. By improving the condition of our foreign customers, 
we shall not only do what we ought to do as men and Christi- 
ans; but, by doing good to them, enable them, in return, to be 
better customers to us. 

With respect to corn, in particular, I am now decidedly of 
opinion, that an unrestricted commerce between Britain and 
foreign countries, as I have already stated, would prove fatal to 
her. On this topic, I frankly confess, my sentiments have be- 
come more unfavourable to a free trade, than they were when I 
published the ‘ Happiness of States,’ in the spring of 1815. To 
facts I am ever disposed to bow: And the facts which have oc- 
curred since 1814 have taught me, that a free importation of 
corn is utterly inconsistent “with the prosperity of Britain in 
her present circumstances. 

I confess I proposed the plan of a protecting duty, rather as 
a measure expedient for the time, and under the existing cir- 
cumstances, than as a measure which I thought strictly neces- 

sary, and that ought to be permanent. But the changes which 

have taken place : since then, have convinced me that some such 
measure is strictly necessary to secure the British farmers, what 
they are in justice entitled to, a fair price for their own pro- 
ductions in their own markets. 

When the Happiness of States was written, the maximum of 
the assize on bread was in existence. This, as I have shown, 
was calculated to produce an artificial height in the price; * for 
it promoted speculation by rendering it secure, and destroying 
competition: And I was not certain that the landed class coul 
be brought to abandon it. This, however, we have gotten rid 
of; and, as [ had reasoned, by rendering speculation in corn 
what it naturally is, when not artificially protected, extremely 
hazardous, we have i in a manner annihilated it, and left the set- 
tling of the price entirely to competition. The results of the 
abolition of that marinium have exceeded my expectations, san- 
guine as they were. 

The reality of another principle which I have endeavoured 
to establish, as a clear principle of nature, that population, what- 

ever be the rate of its increase, until it fully, or at least nearly, 





* Happiness of States, B. 7. ch. 6. 
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reaches its complement, has completely the power of raising the 
supply of subsistence to its own wants, has been still more clearly 
a by the various important changes in circumstances which 

ave taken place during the last five years. I had not the least > 
shadow of doubt as to the reality of the principle, if Nature 
were left to have her own way. But I had some lurking doubts, 
whether, from the unfortunate circumstances in which almost 
the whole of the Continent of Europe was placed, and the prag- 
matical intermeddlings of rulers from false theories, the reins 
might not in some degree be taken out of her hands. The dog- 
ma of the author of the Subsistence Theory, Mr Malthus, that 
population has a natural tendency to increase faster than sub- 
sistence, has, I know, been received by some theoretical cul- 
tivators; but that it ever had much influence on the practical 
farmers, I have no reason to believe. They know the actual 
fact too well, to admit sucha fancy. Yet, as was natural enough, 
they were willing to receive the benefits which such a dogma 
was calculated to give them in a high price: And, that it had 
an influence on the Corn-market in 1801 and some other years, 
even up to 1812 and 1813, in raising the price artificially high, 
there is little doubt. The results of the maximum on bread, 
and of circumstances unfavourable to the cultivator, gave it e- 
ven some appearance of reality. But the abolition of that mea- 
sure, and the coopcration of natural circumstances, have com- 
pletely taken away that appearance: And the practical influ- 
ence of actual results has done more to bring it into discredit, 
than even the decisive reasonings from them in favour of the 
regulating power of population. The farmer has learnt, from 
severe experience, that the supply of subsistence is as liable to 
being beyond the demand, as that of any other commodity ; 
and that an over-supply in his productions tends as much to an im~= 
poverishing rate of price, stagnation and distress, as in any other 
article: Nay, more; because, from the universal use of them, 
there is a greater amount of population, as well as capital, con- 
cerned in their supply. 

The history of that most productive year, 1818, in which the 
impértation of corn was carried to such an unusual extent, 
though there seldom was less occasion for any ; and when every 
appearance combined to show the importer, that this was likely 
to be the fact, has also taught me impressively, that the pru- 
deace and self-interest of the merchant are, in this branch of 
the external supply, very uncertain checks. The general wish 
among our merchants to sell as much to their foreign customers 
as they can, and the quantity of goods which can be bought from 
them in the corn-exporting countries, depending very much on 
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the quantity of corn we can take from them; the uncertainty of 
the amount of fereign corn that will be wanted to supply the de- 
ficiency; the price of the home corn, when the market is open, 
being so much above that of the foreign; and the hopes and cak 
culations of the various importers, that each will be able to part 
with a considerable quantity before the ports are shut; all con~ 
bine to render the prudence and se’f-inteyest of the importers a 
security utterly insufficient to protect the home farmer against 
an over-supply. 

The produce of the farmer also, though it is certainly capable 
of great improvements arising from capital and skill, very limit- 
edly admits of the application of machinery, the superior use 
of which gives us such a decided advantage in several branches 
of the foreign supply. 

There is, Sir, another reason, which weighs greatly with me. 
Our Economists of the different kinds, seem to consider wealth 
as almost the sole object which we are to have in view in our 
statistical measures. The happiness of the community, however, 
is the grand object of the productive system which I have en- 
deavoured to develop as the system of nature; and wealth is 
only regarded as an extensive mean of obtaining that object. 
Now, Sir, health and virtuous manners are two grand sources 
of happiness: And I consider agriculture, in all its branches, to 
be much more favourable to both, than either manufactures or 
foreign trade. With respect to the influence on the health of a 
nation, no one will dispute the superiority of agriculture over 
both; but, particularly, manufactures. And when we compare 
the morals and manners of the agricultural population with those 
of the manufacturing and trading, I believe we shall ail be dis- 
posed to admit, that agriculture ts as much superior to manu- 
factures, and even to foreign trade, in promoting virtue and de- 
cent manners, as in promoting health. 

In truth, the influence of manufactures on morals and man- 
ners is extremely injurious, and of none iore than the Cotton, 
from its congregating such masses of both sexes together. The 
irreligious fancies, which have, of late, been propagated among 
the manufacturing classes with such indefatigable zeal by the 
proselyte-making fanatics of infidelity, have also added much to 
the demoralizing influence of manufactories, and rendered the 
corruption of manners among these classes greater and more 
general. Methodism had presented a powerful gheck in many 
places. But during the last year, from the open manner in 
which these apostates of impiety and immorality were (to the as- 
tonishment of many), allowed to labour in their detestable voca- 
tion, by presenting imaginary systems, much more agrecabie to 
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the vicious passions and habits of those classes, for whom the 
public-house has more charms than the weaving or spinning- 
house; I am sorry to learn that check has been somewhat weak- 
@ned. To retain as large a portion of a nation in the healthy 
and less demorslizing employment of agriculture as possible, is 
therefore an object of great importance. 

All these reasons have joined to convince me, that, as long as 
there is such a disproportion between our rate of prices and that 
of the countries from which we draw our supplies of corn, aris- 
ing from our greater population and wealth, and our superior 
style of living, either a protecting duty, or a protecting average, 
is necessary to secure our farmers a fair footing in their own 
markets against the prices of the foreign cultivators. 

To prevent the injurious effects of the corn of these lower- 
priced districts on the price of our own, and to enable the British 
cultivator to get a fair average price for his corn, we have fixed 
on such a fair price, beneath which foreign corn is not import- 
able. This mode of protecting him is, on the whole, a proper 
one; but unfortunately it is not always effective. When the 
price of corn here is so high as to open our ports, the difference 
between the foreign and the home rates is so considerable as of- 
ten to tempt the corn merchant to import much more than the 
demand requires. As has already been noticed, each of them 
thinks that, though the prices should ultimately fall, he will be 
fortunate enough to part with his cargo ata fair rate. Thus, in 
1818, which was a remarkably fine and a remarkably productive 
year, and though, at least from May, the appearances of a full 
crop were so strong as to have deterred prudent men from im- 
porting, except with the greatest caution, there were 2,873,354 
quarters of wheat, beans, barley, and oats imported. It may be 
justly queried, whether, in consequence of so abundant a crop 
that year, we had occasion to have imported a single quarter of 
wheat; and yet, exclusive of 575,596 cwt. of wheat flour, there 
was an importation of no less than 1,280,360 quarters of that 
grain. 

The result of such an excess must necessarily be what it was 
soon found to be, a glut in the home market. ‘The inevitable 
fall in the prices shut the ports ; but the evil was done previous- 
ly. The market was greatly overstocked ; and the depressive 
influence of such an over-supply must be long felt in a distressing 
stagnation and unprofitable prices. It is still operating. There 
may indeed be not a quarter of that over-supply now left. What 
then? Every quarter of it that was disposed of rendered a 
querter of our own corn unnecessary. And, if cur own supply 
was then, and has been still, equal or nearly equal, to our own 
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1821. On the Present Stagnation. i! 
consumption, the whole, or nearly the whole, of that excessive 
over-supply, is still in the British market, though not in the 
shape of foreign corn. 

To this disadvi antage a protecting average, which is the plan 
that has been adopted in this country to secure the farmer 
against an injurious depression in price, must ever be subject. 
When the protecting average was raised in 1815, I proposed a 
protecting duty, * as calculated to secure a fair price to our farm- 
ers, and, by rendering the importation of corn a common occur- 
rence, and not a thing of fits and starts, as under a protecting 
average, to guard the market against those excessive over-sup- 
plies, which are so injurious to our cultivators and importers, 
and to all other classes through them. 

To attempt to substitute a protecting duty for a protecting 
average, were even the agricultural body nearly unanimous for 
the measure, which is by no means the case, is confessedly, at 
present, a hopeless project. But, Sir, there is a middle plan, 
composed of both, to carry which might neither be impracticable 
nor yet dangerous. Let the protecting average price remain as 
it is. ‘Take wheat for the ex xample. ‘This shall be importable 
at 80s.; but the importer shall be liable to pay a duty of 9s. a 
quarter when it is under 81s., and Is. less for every shilling it is 
above 81s., till it reach 90s.,—when the duty shall cease. 

The obligation to pay this duty would operate powerfully on 
the importer against speculation and excessive importation, “and 
would prevent “those manceuvrings, of which we have seen some 
injurious examples, when the average price approaches near the 
protecting rate. And, to convince the nation that Government 
has not an increase of taxation in view, but to improve the con- 
dition of all our classes, by giving them more employment and 
better prices, the measure might be adopted which I mentioned 
when recommending the plan of a protecting duty in 1815. A 
deduction in the assessed taxes on the smaller householde: Sy equiva~ 
lent to the amount of the revenue arising Jim the duty, sliould be 
made us often as it was actually imposed. 

This plan, Sir, might not be unpopular ; ; and it would certain- 
ly operate pow erfully against excessive importation, and, of 
course, prevent the injurious eflects of such over- supplies on all 
classes, both in point of quantum of employment and rates of 
prices. 

But this is calcu'ated for Britain, on the supposition of her 
continuing an importing country with respect to corn. She has 
been so, in fact, more or less, for these fifty vears. But the re- 


* Happiness of States, p. xxxiv. and 538. 
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sults of these two last years render it doubtful whether Great 
Britain and Ireland have not grown corn sufficient for the sup- 
ply of their crowded population. These results have given a 
direct negation to the Subsistence Theory, and have given fresh 
confirmation to the regulating power over subsistence possessed 
by population till it reaches its complement, as maintained in 
the Happiness of States. Though most of our best land has 
been occupied, and though our population is increasing very ra- 
pidly, perhaps nearly as rapidly as on the average of the last 
twenty-five years, yet, with the exception of a trifling quantity 
of oats, we have imperted no corn for nearly two years. And 
what is the fact at present? Instead of prices rising, wheat, for 
example, has gradually fallen to 57s., or more than one fourth 
under what was considered to be a fair rate. And there is no 
prospect of its rising considerably. 

If then, Sir, we now once more produce corn sufficient for the 
consumption of our people, as has long been the fact with respect 
to meat, new regulations respecting the importation of foreign 
corn, it is evident, can have no influence: For, while that is the 
fact, there can be no corn imported, unless secretly, in evasion of 
the law. The present Corn-law is completely protective. We 
have, therefore, to consider the case of Britain with respect to 
subsistence, in a new and a most important point of view. It is 
that of a country, which supplies herself with food without the 
aid of her neighbours, while, from the higher rate of her prices 
compared with theirs, as well as from their either supplying 
themselves, or producing a superabundance, she cannot export 
any surplus of corn which she may produce. 

I meant to have made some observations on this case with re- 
spect to its causes and effects; but I have already encroached 
again so much upon your room, that, with your permission, I 
shall reserve them for a third letter. 

Camden- Town, 30th November, 1820. S. Gray. 





, TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


New Road to Burntisland. 
Sir, 

Axsout the end of November, there appeared a com- 
munication under the above title in severe! of the Edinburgh 
newspapers, signed A LooxER-on. 

Of the utility of this projected road, and the pressing demand 
for it, which the navigation of the Frith from Burntisland to 
Edinburgh by steam vessels has produced, there can be but one 
opinion, 
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Therefore we must agree with this writer, that the population 
of the district through which it passes, landlords, farmers, coal- 
masters, &c. must derive proigees benefit from it; and that a 
communication betwixt the populous regions of the coasts of 
TVife and the counties of Perth and Kinross, where no practica- 


; ble communication subsisted before, must be of infinite advan- 
; tage to those countries. But most especially we must all be 
' agreed in concluding, that if Burntisland, by the adoption of 


the steam invention, is to become the great thoroughfare from 
the ore half of Scotiqnd north of the Forth, to the two capitals 
of the island, Edinburgh and Lendon, and to the whole of Bri- 
tain south and east of the Forth, then the nearest and best com- 
munication in this direction, becomes an accommodation which 
the public have a right not only to expect, but to demand with- 
cut any unnecestary delay. 

t seems also certain, that this new road, to render it the 
shortest and best, must, as the writer referred to points out, pass 
by the east end of Loch-Leven, a and through or near to the vil- 
lage of Scotlandwell. But when the * Looker-on’ enters far- 
ther into details as to the particular lines for his read, it appears 
to us that a more acute eye than he possesses, for fixing on the 
best. will be found necessary. 

If, as he proposes, the north end of his line be to terminate 
by entering the Perth and Kinross road at the Cuthel Moor, 
two or three miles north from the village of Milnathorp, then, 
according to his calculation, the result is to render the commu- 
nication to Burntisland -nearer by four miles than by the road 
by which the public coaches are travelling at present. And no 
doubt, in the case of a national road like this, to -save to the 
public four miles travelling, is of very high impertance, and 
suflicient to call for the execution of such a road. But it isa 
general opinion, that, by giving a different direction to this new 
road, no less than seven miles might be gained. 

This would chiefly be effected ‘by carrying the road off ina 
north-east direction from the village of Kinnesswood near Port- 
moak, ina line to enter the great Perth or Strathern road in 
the glen of the water of Farg, at or near the place w here the 
new road, passing the old Castle of Balvaird, and running 
thro os Mr Murray of Aytoun’s property, now enters that glen. 
And as the line from Scotlandwell north by the Cuthel Moor 
would thus be given up, so it is also probable that the line pro- 
posed to run south of Scotlandwell may also be shortened, by 
carrying it in a more western direction than the § east of Kirk- 
ness Parks and the Kirk of Auchterderran. ’ . 
To the eye, it seeins-evidently a shortening of the line to run 
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it by the west of Kirkness House, touching in its course the 
Harelaw, and joining it to the Powguild road north of Craig- 
mede, and keeping it on in that line (with very little variation) 
passing the east end of Lochgelly Lake, and so on till it come 
near to the village of Auchtertool, and meet the line suggested 
by the * Looker-on.’ 

It should, however, be remarked, that the line proposed by 
this writer is (in this part of the road) through lower and more 
equal ground, which no doubt would give it a preference, if the 
distances should be found equal. 

In making their principal roads, no country has suffered more 
than Fife, by having allowed those roads to be laid out in lines 
and directions faulty and inconvenient, and which farther ex- 
perience condemned. 

It is to be hoped, that in the instance before us, engineers 
fully competent for the work will be nominated to survey, with 
accuracy, the district through which this important road is to be 
formed, and that the judgment they pronounce will be scrupu- 
lously adhered to. The question must not be, whether the road 
is to accommodate most one proprietor or another, or whether 
one coalmaster can obtain more sale for his coals by one direc- 
tion than by another, The only question must be, whether, in 
all times to come, the line contemplated will prove the best 
road to Burntisland. If this principle is adhered to, in a very 
short time every private and inferior interest will accommodate 
itself to this paramount interest. By this means it may be 
hoped there will be found one road in Fife, made in the twenty- 
first, twenty-second, and twenty-third years of the nineteenth 
century, the plan and direction of which neither time nor expe- 
rience shall be found capable of improving upon. 

Fife, December, 1820. More Onxooxers. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improvement of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Sir, 

Tae communications of our worthy friend, Sir John 
Sinclair, on the propriety of bruising oyster and other shells 
for manure, led me, insensibly, to suggest various hints of im- 
provements which I conceived to be well adapted for the pre- 
sent condition of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland; and 
which might lay a foundation for more expensive improvements 
when circumstances may require them. At present, I beg leave 
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to offer a few remarks on the production of timber, for which I 
conceive the Highlands, and some of the Islands, to be pecu- 
liarly adapted. The fisheries, external and internal, may be 
regarded as the grand source ‘of industry and wealth to these 


fe districts. Independent of the countless swarms of fishes which 
inhabit the seas, all their rivers abound with salmon. Many of 
} their fresh-water lakes abound with char, and other valuable 


; sorts of trouts, of which no use has ever been made; and they 
° might be transferred to other lakes, where they do not at pre- 
sent occur. Next to the fisheries, another source of industry 
and wealth to these districts, would be the establishment of some 
branches of the woollen manufacture in the interior. To for- 

ward these objects, I conceive that the raising of ship-timber, 
and all the wood necessary for the fisheries, and for manufac- 
tures, to be a very desirable object. Such things need only a 
beginning; and if commenced on sound principles, and follow- 
ed out with sufficient perseverance, I have no doubt but these 
regions may, in time, be made to furnish enough of timber for 
the whole British navy. 

If you look into a Map of Scotland, you may see that a great 
proportion of the West Highlands, from Gareloch, which pro- 
jects from the Clyde nearly opposite to Greenock, to the bor- 
ders of Caithness, is everywhere intersected by lochs, or arms 
of the sea. ‘This observation is also applicable to many of the 
islands, particularly to Skye, which derives its name (Skia, 
reinged) trom being much intersected by lochs. Some of these 
lochs penetrate the country to a great extent. ‘Thus Lochfine, 
so famous for its herrings, extends inwards more than seventy 
miles. ‘The Linnhé loch, from the island of Mull to the sea- 
lock of the Caledonian Canal, and from thence to the head of 
Loch Eil, extends much farther. Loch Duich, opposite to 
Skye, and Loch Luing (loch of ships) which branches from it, 
also intersect the country to a great depth. Loch Broom, in 

toss-shire, may be regarded as an inland sea, which is some- 
times frequented by immense shoals of herrings. But to enu- 
merate all these lochs, and glance at their properties, would re- 
quire several pages. All these lochs, or arms of the sea, ter- 
minate in low valleys, some of which extend a long way into the 
country, and are intersected by rivers, or streams of water. The 
interior ¢ country is also intersected by many extensive glens and 
straths ;—the latter word being chiefly applied to those valleys 
through which rivers flow into the Eastern ocean. ‘Thus, the 
Glenmore Albinich (great glen of Scotland) extends from Fort 
William to Inverness, more than sixty miles. From this are 
projected Glennevis, Glenspean, Stratherick, and other giens | 
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towards the south; Gleneil, Glenmorrison, Glenurquhart, and 
others towards the north. "But to enumerate all the glens and 
straths of the Highlands, would be an endless task. The in- 
ference you will nzturally draw from what has been hinted at, 
is, that no part of this extensive tract of country is distant from 
water-carriage. The largest ships may enter the several lochs, 
or arms of the sea, and take on board the wood which grows 
upon their shores; while almost every glen and strath is fur- 
nished with a river, or stream of water, sufficient to float the 
largest logs of wood to the sea, where they can be shipped for 
a market. 

The shores of almost all these arms of the sea, together with 
the sides of the glens and straths, up to a certain elevation of 
the mountains, are almost universally sprinkled with natural 
Hi wood; or they are natural stools of oak, birch, aller, ash, moun- 
tain ash, and other trees, with hazel, ‘dwarf-willow, md other 
shrubs. Sometimes blackthorns and brambles occur, which 
should he extirpated, as they tear the wool from sheep, and 
sometimes entangle them so, that they die before they are dis- 
covered and relieved. In Argyleshire, and some other places, 
the coppices are regularly cut for their bark, and the weed is 
sometimes converted into charcoal, for making bar-iron. Were 
a few standard oaks left at the cutting, and larches planted in 
Hi the vacancies of these natural woods, they would in time yield 
i timber of the largest size for ce ae 
a The first artificial plantations in the Highlands were chiefly 
H of Scotch firs, from an erroneous notion that no other kind 6f 
wood would thrive i in that country. When I was last there, I 
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| learnt that some great proprietors, who, with their predeces- 
i sors, had planted many millions of Scotch firs, had begun to 
| root them out, and to substitute larches or hard wood in their 


Ml plaee. How it happens that transplanted Scotch firs always 
i yield wood of inferior quality to that of natural growth, the 
i most skilful botanists whom I have consulted, seemed at a loss 
| to explain. In Braemar, Glenmore, Rothiemurchus, the Chis. 
i hclin’s country, and other districts of the Highlands, there are 
extensive forests of natural firs, whose wood is equal, and, in 
some cases, superior to the best Memel. There are some fo- 
rests of large firs, which are all red wood to the bark, so that 
i the people strip off pieces from them, which they use instcad 
i | of candies. But these are generally beyond the reach of water 
ih conveyance; and I advised to distil them into tar, barrels of 
i | which could be conveyed to a market on the backs of horses. 
Wl When these firs are cut down, if they be at due pains to re- 
j move the branches and rubbish from the ground, a very thick 
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crop of young firs soon springs up, from the seeds that had 
been dropped. These contend with each other, until the 
stronger trees smother the weaker; and when they attain a suf- 
ficient age, their wood is found to be every way as good as that 
of the parent trees. But if seeds from these natural firs be 
sown in a nursery, and the young plants removed to the field, 
this transplanted wood possesses neither the closeness of grain, 
the beauty, nor durability, of the parent trees. I am inclined 
to ascribe this to ‘some peculiarity in the soil and climate; and 
that Scotch firs ought never to be forced into any situation, 
except where nature has planted them. 

In the North Highlands, very little attention is bestowed 
upon the natural woods. The Clan-Gaél are a gallant, roman- 
tic sort of people. Although they have a most scrupulous re- 
gard to property which is the effect of labour, and, when they 
see a man ploughing and sowing, think he is well entitled to 
reap, yet, trees and other spontaneous productions of nature, 
= seem to regard as res nullius, que fiunt occupantis. They 
make no scruple to cut down valuable trees for amusement, or 
to obtain a handle for a whip, or a supple for a flail. It is to 
be hoped these propensities will in time be corrected. 

In the valleys, and along the rise of the mountains, there 
are many tracts so much encumbered with stones, as to render 
their cultivation a desperate undertaking.- But such tracts 
would carry larches of great size. The wood of this tree is 
far superior to Scotch fir for every purpose; and its bark is said 
to be superior to that of oak for tanning leather. When the 
larch is allowed to attain a sufficient age, it is also said to be 
superior to oak for shipbuilding. Along those streams which 
intersect the valleys, where mountain torrents often sweep away 
the cultivated land, I would advise planting Huntington willows, 
to bind the soil, and enable it to resist the torrent. This tree 
attains a large size, and yields excellent boards for rural pur- 
poses. I have no doubt but it would make excellent staves for 
casks; and that it would be better for building fishing-boats than 
the fir now employed. In the West Highlands and Isles, there 
are many extensive swamps and mosses, at the heads of bays, 
or along the margin of the sea. Were these sufficiently drain- 
ed, they might be manured with shell-sand and sea-weeds, and 
yield excellent potatoes, in the lazybed method. When thus 
reclaimed, they might be planted with Dutch willows, which 
would yield a regular supply of hoops for herring barrels. Or 
such shecad might yield valuable crops of hemp. 


Thus all the materials for the fisheries, and for shipbuilding, 
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might be raised in the Highlands, in the greatest abundance. 
I wish our Highland Society would take these hints into consi- 
deration. And I remain, &c. 

Duunichen, Forfar, 20th Oct. 1820. James Heaprick. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Culture of Potatoes in Ireland. 


Ix our last Number we introduced to our readers, ¢ Essays 
on Practical Husbandry and Rural Economy, by Edward Bur- 
roughs, Esq.’ an Irish gentleman, and a practical farmer of 
considerable experience ; and we now extract his remarks on the 
cultivation of Potatoes, which, we think, contain much useful 
information. He describes a particular mode of cultivating 
them, which does not seem to be known in this country, We 
allude to the practice of planting them in banks; which, ac- 
cording to Mr B.’s experience, is greatly preferable to the drill 
system. Since the Essays were published, we have seen a let- 
ter from the author, strongly recommending this practice, and 
stating that, last year, the superiority of the crop raised in 
banks, over that grown in drills, was one-fourth, and in some 
instances one-third, throughout a six-acre field, all dressed a- 
like, and planted sheniaach in both ways; and the quality, he 
adds, was much better in the former. 

‘ In fact,’ he observes in his letter, ‘ I thought it almost 
impossible that so serious a difference in produce should re- 
sult from a system to all appearance not dissimilar to the Row 
culture. In some parts of the field, the drills produced so in- 
differently, that the potatoes were only fit for swine; while the 
banks, on either side of these very drills, produced a fair aver- 
age crop. I am induced to think, that the Bank system would 
answer well in many parts of Scotland, where vegetation is late, 
and the summer not warm,—as by this mode of cultivation vege- 
tation is more quickly excited, and the bulbous root of the plant 
receives the full influence of the sun. The intention of placing 
three or four sets in the banks, is in order to prevent the pota- 
toes from growing too large, which would be the case were two 
rank stalks to be produced in each bank, instead of three or 
four moderately luxuriant ones. I have tried an entire potatoe 
in each bank, and have not found either the produce or quality 
to be so good.’—To return to the Essays—from which what 
follows is transcribed. 

« There are three matters to be attended to in the culture of 
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potatoes. Ist, The nature of the soil; 2d, The seed; $d, The 
manure to be applied, and manner of sowing the crop. 

¢ First.—Soils are so various on different farms, that it would 
not come within the limits of an essay to denominate every va- 
riety, neither is it here necessary. It is sufficient to class them 
under two heads, namely, ist, Light and shallow soils ; and, 2d, 
Strong and deep soils. 

‘ Among the former may be considered all such as are deficient 
in tenacity, or those whose upper strata is not of a nature. or 
quality to cultivate advantageously. Among the second may be 
included all soils retentive of moisture, and that are cohesive 
and difficult to cultivate, but which are in general very pro- 
ductive. 

* On soils of the former description, provided they have a rea 
sonable depth of any substance that can be brought into action 
by deep ploughing, they can easily be made capable of pro- 
ducing a profitable crop of potatoes. But if the subsoil be of 
a strong nature, or that it has a good proportion of calcareous 
earth, by bringing this into action with the upper soil, the 
greatest benefits will result. This may be effected by trenchin 
In a corn crop as preparatory, or by the furrow plough. i 
would, however, prefer the latter mode, asthe advantages to 
be derived from it are more permanent and effectual. If the 
subsoil be of a nature similar to the upper soil, or that it. does 
Not possess any qualities that would tend to promote its fertility, 
I would recommend carting out any substance that would act as 
an alternative when blended with the upper soil. Manure gravel, 
strong clay, and even yellow clay, have been often found to 
have materially benefited silicious soils; and on moors or peat 
there can be no better application, preparatory to a potatoe 
crop. On exhausted soils, which I may fairly rank in this first 
class, 1 have always found that any preparatory application of 
maiden substance has made the dung afterwards applied on them 
act with double force in promoting vegetation, and that the soil 
was for many years after much invigorated. The obstinate and 
indolent husbandman is always willing to believe that.any prac- 
tice that is attended with extra trouble or expense is never pro- 
fitable, and is not easily persuaded of the advantages to be de- 
rived from permanent improvement. There is no crop to which 
this observation applies so strongly as to the cultivation of pota- 
toes, as every extra expense incurred in producing them is re- 
paid, often tenfold, by its produce and in that of the succeeding 
crop; whereas, by mistaken economy, or bad inanagement, two 
crops may be lost—at least there is little probability of their 
proving productive. With ey to strong and deep soils, 
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they seldom require any other aid than good cultivation, and a 
reasonable share of manure at the time of planting the potatoes. 
Such soils, however, should be ploughed early in autumn, and 
laid rough, in order to expose as great a surface as possible to 
the influence of the atmosphere; also that they should not re- 
tain the winter’s rains. When too much saturated, it is very 
difficult and expensive to bring them into a state fit for the re- 
ception of seed; and should the seed be deposited under unfa- 
vourable circumstances, a productive crop cannot be expected. 
On tands naturally dry, and containing a large proportion of 
silex (sand), I would not wish to plough early, as they are liable 


‘to be too much washed by the winter’s rains, which would de- 


prive them of their fertilizing properties; and they would pro- 
bably receive more injury in this way than they might derive be- 


‘nefit from the influence of the atmosphere under a winter’s fal- 


low ; besides, friable soils being easily pulverized, do not require 
a winter’s exposure in order to bring them into a state fit for 
cultivation. Hence it is evident, that the treatment and ma- 
nagement of land preparatory to sowing, is of much greater con- 
sequence towards the obtaining a peblneive crop than is gene- 
rally supposed ; and that there are but few soils, however de- 
fective in their powers of promoting vegetation, that cannot, by 
some appropriate application, be made fertile or productive. 

* Second.—The Seed. ‘There are two matters worthy of con- 
sideration under this head. ist, The kind of seed best suited to 
the soil; and, 2dly, The manner of preparing it, and time of 
sowing. 

‘ First.—As the varieties of this useful vegetable, latterly intro- 
duced in the course of cultivation, has widile it difficult to ascer- 
tain the different species by name, I must be satisfied here to 
observe on those kinds most generally known, and to describe, 
as nearly as possible, their properties, and the soil to which 
each is best suited. 

¢ All species of the kidney potatoes are early bearers, and of a 
dry and well-flavoured quality, but are not generally productive, 
except wiien highly manured, or grown on mellow soils. The 
Cumberland White, which is the earliest sort of this species I 
have ever cultivated, comes to perfection three weeks sooner than 
the Red-nosed Kidney, and is more productive and better fla- 
voured than any ofthe kidney kind whatever. They are, how- 
ever, very delicate in their growth, and easily killed by the frost, 
and cut off by the slug, and are also very liable to the curl, by 


which, when they suffer, they seldom prove good or productive. 
To obtain an early crop, the whole potatoe should be sown in. 
drills, in the month of October, and covered with farm-yard 
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dung in the following spring. As soon as they begin to bud, let 
the earth be taken from them, and some slacked lime strewed 
over the drills, (which will be likely to prevent the slugs from 
cutting them off), and the earth returned when dry and well 
pulverized. The second crop should be planted in the month 
of February, on dry and warm soils, but not until March should 
the weather prove unfavourable, nor on cold or heavy land until 
perfectly dry. The slug and worm are great enemies to this 
plant; the crop should be therefore sown in an exposed place, 
and not in a garden or orchard, which is frequently the practice, 
under a mistaken idea that it has a better chance of escaping 
rost. On the contrary, in such exposed places it will be more 
likely to recover after being frost-nipt, and will not be so liable 
o be injured by slugs. I have always found that the Red- nosed 
Kidney is a much hardier kind, and has often escaped these ene- 
mies in the same situation where the Cumberland White has 
been destroyed : it would, therefore, be advisable not to depend 
on this latter kind for a general early crop. 

* Apple potatoes and minum cups require strong and fertile 
soil, and, if cultivated on light land, they should be well manured 
with farm-yard dung. When treated in this manner, they are 
as productive as any potatoes, and of as good quality; but if 
planted under unfavourable circumstances, they generally prove 
unproductive and indifferent. For this reason these kinds are 
seldom cultivated by the peasantry of Llreland; and many of them 
are necessitated to ioe on the worst description of the white po- 
tatoes, as their gardens are not sufficiently fertile to yield any of 
a good quality, in abundance. The white potatoes generally 
cultivated, are the Brown’s Fancies and Lumpers, * or some 
species nearly similar to them, either of which will produce well 
on light lands, by applying judiciously compost manure; the 
mode of preparing which | shall notice in its proper place. The 
white potatoe will also grow well in ley land of a moderate good 
quality, by adhering to the practice already stated. The f - 
lish Red and Pink-eyes may be included among those which a 
not require very rich soil; and they are also a better early pota- 
toe, and of better quality, than the Brown’s Fancies or Lump- 
ers. They area well-tasted potatoe when planted early, and are 


* Most of the round white potatoes nearly possess the same pro- 
perties, being easily cultivated, and of a less nutritious quality than 
either the kidney or apple potatoe ; those clouded with purple are ge- 
nerally considered of a better quality, and more productive in light 
soils than the apple potatoe or cups. 
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very productive on strong clays, on which many of the white 
sort would grow too rank, and become spungy and ill-tasted. 

* Secondly.—The management and choice of seed should be 2 
matter of greater consideration than is generally supposed by or- 
dinary farmers. Upon this alone the success or failure of a crop 
often depends, and, in fact, the neglect of it is the principal cause 
of the quality of potatoes so generally degenerating, and the 
ee of introducing new kinds being so often resorted to. It 

as been by many asserted, that by c — seed, particular- 
ly that of potatoes, from one description of soil to another, it is 
materially renovated. Although I will not deny this doctrine, I 
certainly do not place much faith in it, and would rather depend 
upon the best seed selected from potatoes of good growth, al- 
though to be afterwards sown on the same description of soil, 
than to sow indiscriminately, small and large, from those culti- 
vated on soil dissimilar to my own. This distinction, however, 
it is necessary to draw, that any seed coming from a climate or 
soil warmer than our own, will generally retain for a few years 
the properties natural to such climate. To this cause is to be 
attributed the early maturity of a crop of potatoes the seed of 
which is brought direct from England and planted in Ireland ; 
and I have experienced, that such a circumstance has been the 
cause of a crop coming to maturity fourteen or twenty days be~ 
fore that produced from native seed. 

* Seed that is produced off land that has been pared and burn- 
ed, is generally preferred ; and, perhaps, it will not be considered 
as merely theoretical to assert, that a crop produced in this man- 
ner retains the properties of the soil in which it has been culti- 
vated, and that those properties remain in force at the time of 
its re-vegetation. One thing, however, ‘is evident, which may 
be consihersd as the chief reason why this description of pota- 
toes are the best for seed, namely, they are generally more 
spungy and succulent, the coat or skin cleaner and freer from 
scab, and the eyes more healthy and numerous, 

‘ In order to renew the ent effectually, good-sized potatoes 
only should be cut, and all ill-shaped or immoderaté grown ones 
rejected ; and those should be sown early, and receive every ad- 
vantage from good cultivation and manure. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose, that if the deterioration of a crop is caused by 
bad management, that good management and attention will re- 
store it to its original quality and value. The following experi- 
ments may tend:to illustrate this observation :—First, I sowed 
two drills adjoining each other, both equally manured and culti- 
vatéd, one with shoots taken from off the largest potatoes I could 
get, and the other with small-sized potatoes, both from the same 
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pit: Some of the shoots failed ; but such as succeeded, uniformly 
produced potatoes of a finer quality, and more abundantly than 
the adjoining drill—Secondly, having set part off a large field 
in quarter ground for potatoes, the part which remained unset [ 
had planted for my own use, with cuts taken from large potatoes: 
the remainder of the field was planted, as is the usual custom 
among the lower classes, with small-sized seed, and sown about 
the same time with the part I cultivated: the part sown with the 
large seed had evidently the superiority over the others during 
the summer growth, and produced, in every respect, a better and 
more valuable crop.—Thirdly, I planted half an acre in drills, 
with small potatoes uncut, and immediately adjoining half an 
acre of cuts taken from large potatoes, both equally manured 
and cultivated, and sown at the same time. The plants from 
the whole potatoes early in the season appeared the most luxu- 
riant and promising, but withered sooner than the adjoining 
crop, and also produced potatoes of an inferior quality. 

* Much care should be taken in cutting the seed, as it often 
happens that the strongest eyes are cut through, and conse- 
quently will not afterwards produce a healthy shoot. I have 
also found it necessary to leave two eyes, when the seed is weak, 
to each cut, and to perform this work ten or twelve days before 
the seed is deposited. * As it does not appear that the potatoe 
plant tillers or throws out collateral shoots in light shallow soil, 
its principal dependence for produce on such soils must be on 
the main plant, and consequently a greater proportion of seed 
is necessary to be sown in such cases: but should too much 
seed be sown in deep and fertile soils, the crop would be likely 
to become too luxuriant, and thereby exclude the bulbous root 
from the benefit of the sun and of the atmosphere. From six 
to nine inches, to be regulated according to the nature of the 
soil, or the quality of the manure to be applied, is the best dis- 
tance in drills for the seed. 1 have occasionally tried the effect 
of sowing them at twelve inches distance, but I generally found: 
that the potatoes grew too large, particularly the white sorts, 
and that they were not so well tasted as those of a moderate 
size, and often hollow at the heart. The distance of the drills 
should also be regulated by the nature of the soil and manure: 
from twenty-four to thirty inches is, however, the general dis- 
tance necessary. I shall proceed to state the result of some im- 





* On digging potatoes out of drills, I have often observed many 
plants, although well dunged, that produced indifferently, which, on 
closely examining, I found had either grown from a bad cut, or that 
a puny stalk had been produced from the seed, 
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provements which I lately made on sowing potatoes in banks, a 
method which, as I am informed, has been but partially prac- 
tised in this country;* and shall make such observations as 
may tend to show the advantages to be derived from this system. 

* The land must in every respect receive the same cultivation 
as if intended for a drilled crop. At the time of sowing, the 
field should be marked out in shallow drills at about two and a 
half feet distance, by the double mouldboard plough, and then 
marked transversely at the same distance. Thus the surface 
will be formed into small holes at right angles, two and a half 
feet distance, all of which work can be performed by one horse. 
The dung should then be carted out at the usual rate of ma- 
nuring the land when prepared to be sown in drills, and not 
spread until the time of sowing the seed. ‘The holes are form- 
ed in the following manner; viz. each labourer takes the length 
of a drill, which he walks down regularly, settling every hole 
marked by the plough in such a manner as to leave them flat at 
the bottom, about ten or twelve inches diameter, and between 
three and four inches deep. This being done, the manure is 
divided into the holes as even as possible, taking care that the 

articles of it be well separated by women and children break~ 
ing it with their hands: four cuts are then to be laid in each 
hele, within four inches of the edge, and about six or seven 
inches distance. The seed is readily covered by levelling the 
clay into the holes with shovels, which finishes the work until 
the plant appears over ground: at this time much judgment is 
necessary for the treatment of the crop: only a small quantity 
of earth should be thrown lightly on the banks, just sufficient to 
refresh the surface; and if the ae should be bul with weeds, 
the surface should be hand-hoed before the banks be dressed. 
The last earthing should not be performed until the crop is in 
full blossom, when it must then get another light dressing. 

* Many who have heard of this mode of culture, but have not 
sleek it, have supposed that its chief object is to afford a 
great quantity of earta being thrown up to the plants; but so 
far from this being the scientific principle of the system, that 
should the seed be deposited too i. or the banks be landed 
too high, the crop would prove very unproductive. This root, 
of all others, requires the full influence of the sun to forward its 





* The late Mr Rawson, of the county of Kildare, was, as.I under- 
stand, the first person who introduced this mode of cultivation into 
Ireland, which I hear the present proprietor of that estate practises 
extensively. It is, however, a very general mode of growing this 
crop in America. 
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growth, and to bring it to maturity; and although an excess of 
landing may invigorate the stalks, it will also exclude the solar’ 
rays from the bulbous root, and prevent the dews and light 
rains from penetrating to the roots of the plants. On my first 
experiment I fell into this error, and found on digging the 
banks that very few of them had received moisture more than 
two or three inches deep, and that the potatoes were small, al- 
though the stalks were very luxuriant. In making my second 
experiment I treated them as already directed. ‘The banks be- 
ing left quite flat at the top when finished, the crop proved 
much more productive than the adjoining drills sown with an 
equal quantity of manure,—and the potatoes were of better qua- 
lity. Although potatoes sown in banks throw out more luxu- 
riant tops than when sown either in drills or beds, yet under 
this former mode of cultivation the bulbous roots of the plants 
are effectually exposed to the influence of the sun and atmo- 
sphere; for as soon as the stalks grow to their full strength, 
their own weight brings them into the intervals, or waste ground 
round the bank, which leaves the surface of the banks quite ex- 
posed. On the contrary, the stalks produced in drills unite 
together, and fall into the furrows, and only allow the crop to 
be partially benefited by the sun and rains. ‘The banks also 
possess another material advantage over the drills ;—every plant. 
has the benefit of double the quantity of manure, which being 
kept in a closer body, is not so liable to be dried up. This, 
however, may be disputed on the following principle,—that 
notwithstanding each plant sown in banks receives a greater 
proportion of manure than would fall to its share should the 
same be scattered in a drill; yet, is it not necessary to deposit 
nearly the same quantity of seed in the banks, as if the land 
were to be cultivated in drills? hence, will not the manure be 
equally exhausted by either method ?—My answer is simply 
this:—That I have uniformly had a produce of from twenty to 
thirty barrels * of potatoes an acre by sowing in banks, more 
than I could ever obtain by sowing in drills, or any other mode 
which I have practised; and that the following crops, either of 
wheat or barley, have been uniformly better where the bariks, 
than where the drills, had been cultivated. The expense of 
sowing in banks on strong soils is certainly greater than by 
drilling, probably from twenty to twenty-five shillings an acre; 
but on light soils, easily worked by manual labour, the differ- 
ence of expense is very trifling between the spade and the 
plough, and the advantages to be obtained are certainly greater, 





* 20 stone to the barrel. 
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and the increase of produce much more than will repay this ex- 
tra expense. In light or shallow soils, particularly, the pro- 
duce is much better in banks than in drills; and in strong or 
wet land the quality of the potatoe is much improved by this 
mode of culture. In 1818, nearly all my potatoes planted in 
drills were scabbed, while-in the same field those sown in banks 
were clean and well tasted. I also noticed that the plants in 
the drills withered much sooner, were more injured by the late 
frosts, and suffered more from the depredations of crows, than 
those in the banks. 

With respect to the time of sowing this crop, there has been 
some difference of opinion.—From my own experience, how- 
ever, I would prefer early sowing, except on cold and poor 
soils, which generally should not be planted until the latter end 
of April, or early in May. No doubt it sometimes happens that 
in an ungenial spring the late crops prove the most productive ; 
but this probably will not occur one year in seven; and when 
the principle acted on is good, it is fair to run all risks from 
casualties. A late sown crop is not only liable to injury from 
an extreme dry summer, but is likely to be cut off by an au- 
tumnal frost before it can arrive at perfection; and if the spring 
and summer seasons do not henceforth prove more favourable 
to cultivated crops, the necessity of sowing early, and of forcing 
vegetation by every means, will become doubly necessary. The 
way to effect this is, by good cultivation, and judicious applica- 
tions of well sadoasi 4 manure; and I think [ may assert with 
confidence, that when these matters are properly attended to, 
that, even in unfavourable seasons, those who practise them will 
be seldom disappointed. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
¢ 


Rotation of Crops recommended for the Neighbourhood of Towns. 


Sik, January 1821. 
A FarMER who has practised the following rotation for 
ears with great success, would recommend it in the neighbour- 
ood of towns where there is a command of manure. His farm 
consists of 210 acres,—30 of which are in wheat—90 in oats— 
30 in hay, and 60 in pasture. The crops are all good, and the 
land free from weeds after the second rotation. A fallow may 
in time become necessary, but at present there appears no occa- 
sion for it. The rotation is as follows. _ 
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1st, Wheat well dunged upon the sward, (say 40 cubic yards 
per acre). 

2d, Oats with grass seeds and clover. 

3d, Hay. 

4th, Pasture well limed, say 7 chalders per acre. 

5th, Oats. 

6th, Ditte, with grass seeds. 

7th, Pasture dunged for wheat. 


Note.—A course of crops which excludes both fallow and 
fallow crops, will never answer for any length of time, and still 
less near large towns, where potatoes and turnips are commonly 
more valuable than corn.—Con. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Enclosure of Hill Farms. 
Sir, 

I Bec to lay, before your readers, the following observa- 
tions upon enclosing and subdividing hill farms; and Phage the 
subject will be candidly investigated by those who are interested 
in improvements of such magnitude and importance. 

The very idea of a farmer’s stock being securely confined to 
his own pastures, while no loss can be sustained by the tres- 
passes of others, must give a degree of satisfaction altogether 
unknown, where the flocks of different farms are daily mixed 
together, often much injured in separating, and not unfrequent- 
ly scattered throughout the whole neighbourhood ; these occur- 
rences must, and will take place in a greater or less degree, ac- 
cording to the situation of the ground and other circumstances, 
while the sheep pastures of the country remain in their present 
gpen state. 

- When entering to the possession of an unenclosed pasture 
farm, the farmer is frequently laid under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of purchasing the stock of his predecessor, though he may 
have no occasion for it, and even although it is not at all suit- 

‘able for his intended purposes; but the stock he may suppose 
most answerable for the pastures of his new farm, and every 
way most proper for his intended mode of management, cannot 
be got familiarized to their new situation, without great loss to 
himself, and much inconvenience and injury to the neighbour- 

ing flocks, independent of the many hurtful differences with the 
farmers and shepherds that are aggrieved by these trespasses. 

Jt is certainly fit and reasonable that the occupiers of pasturé 
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farms should have it in their power, not only to lay on, in safety, 
such stock as may best suit their own particular purposes, but 
to change it, in whole or in part, as often, and in what manner 
is most conducive to their own interest. 

Although a great many pasture farms are bounded by the 
water sheds along the tops of the hills, and on the lower parts 
by greater or smaller runs of water, yet, very frequently, lines of 
march are pointed out, not characterized by any natural dis- 
tinction, or any beneficial accommodation to the farms on either 
side of them; and in such situations, where the lines of march 
have not been originally marked out, or the marks not carefully 
preserved, it often happens that a part of the ground is disputed 
and claimed by the occupiers on both sides, to the constant dis- 
turbance and manifest injury of both their flocks. These marches 
seem to have been pointed off, when hill pastures, under the then 
mode of management, might probably be accounted of no great 
value, and when the owners and occupiers could not be aware 
of the advantages to be derived in future times from commodious 
and well chosen boundaries. It is likewise not improbable, that 
many alterations may have more recently been made by the en- 
croachments of the turbulent and covetous, upon the possessions 
of their more quiet and inoffensive neighbours. But, whatever 
may have been the cause of the injudicious arrangement of a 
great many hill marches, the bad effects of them may be almost 
completely removed by building march dykes: The irregularity 
and deformity of the line of march, is not of so great consequence 
where it is properly fenced, as sheep or other stock will search 
for food and shelter in every corner of a farm, where they 
meet with tio interruption: And, what is of much importance 
to the farmer, the flocks, when undisturbed, will feed more upon 
the highest and most exposed parts of the farm during the sum- 
mer months, when these parts may be pastured to the greatest 
advantage; and, if enclosed, the stock upon them would at all 
proper seasons lie at their ease, and quietly enjoy the full benefit 
of their wild retreat, without being daily mixed with, and often 
mugh injured in separating from, the neighbouring flocks. I 
need scarcely mention, that while a farm is lying in an open 
state, the shepherds cannot account for the loss of sheep that 
may occasionally stray from their own pastures, to a distant part 
of the country, whereas no such losses will occur when the farm 
is substantially enclosed; and it may be safely presumed, that 
every store farmer in Great Britain would willingly pay a fair 
price for an accommodation so essentially. necessary, 

But, although enclosing pasture farms with good and sufficient 
march fences, would be an incalculable advantage to the own- 
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ers, to the occupiers, and to the country at large, subdividing 
them in a judicious manner, according to their size, situation 
and quality, would be no less beneficial. The different kinds 
of pasturage so prevalent upon mountainous districts, might be 
eaten off during the most proper seasons of the year, and with 
the most suitable kinds of stock. The highest and most exposed 
parts of a farm might be pastured with a heavier stock during 
fine summer weather, or when the grasses on these parts are of 
greater value, while the lower and better sheltered parts might 
be reserved for cold and stormy weather; and where any part 
of hill land is well adapted for fattening stock for the butcher, 
or for producing hay for winter food, these parts might more 
conveniently be set apart for such beneficial purposes: A fair op- 
portunity would likewise, by this means, be obtained for decid- 
ing with certainty, what kind of hill pastures are best adapted 
for feeding cattle, and whether, in certain situations, they would 
not be a preferable stock to sheep. 

Great advantages would also be obtained by the store farmer 
during the lambing season, when the ewes in lamb might be se- 
lected and kept in the lowest and best sheltered pastures, where 
they could be more constantly attended by the shepherds, and 
assisted more readily in bad weather, than when promiscuously 
scattered throughout the other descriptions of stock, as is gene- 
rally the case at present; and, what is of equal, if not greater 
consequence to the farmer, the sheep that are designed for the 
market, might be greatly improved in value, by being fed for a 
time upon better and more light stocked pastures, than the ge- 
neral run of the farm; the ‘different descriptions of stock might 
likewise be kept separate upon all necessary occasions, and a 
much greater number might be put under the care of one shep- 
herd. In subdividing too, plantations might, in suitable situa- 
tions, be more easily enclosed, which would soon be of great 
service to the farmer, not only in sheltering his flocks, but also 
in furnishing him with timber for necessary purposes, without 
an expensive carriage; and the landlord would receive an an- 
nual income by the sale of superfluous wood, and rapidly in- 
crease the value of his property. 

Where hill land is of good quality, it is certainly well worth 
the enclosing and subdividing, and would pay a very large per- 
centage for the money expended; and, even where the land is 
of inferior quality, a much greater percentage would he obtain- 
ed than can be got for money deposited in public banks, or any 
other way where legal interest can only be demanded; and the 
value of these improvements will accumulate for many years, 
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both upon the stock and the pastures, to the mutual benefit of 
both landlord and tenant. 

Where good stones can conveniently be got, they. should, on 
account of their durability, be preferred to every other kind of 
materials for enclosing hill pastures; great cure should, how- 
ever, be taken to have them sufficiently built, by packing them 
in the most solid and substantial manner from, the bottom to 
the top of the wall, with a sufficient number of band-stones laid 
across it ;—perhaps small premiums for the best built dykes in 
each county, might have some effect in getting the work better 
executed. There are, however, many situations where stones 
cannot be got for building fences, on they must of course be 
made of other materials. The iempuhde Captain Napier of 
Thirlestane, has successfully devised several methods of making 
fences for plantations, parks, &c. I shall endeavour to describe 
the following as the most likely substitute for a stone wall along 
the water sheds, upon level ground, or where the line of fence 
funs straight up or down hill. A wall is compactly built with 
sods taken from the surface of the ground, three feet wide at 
the bottom, and fourteen inches at the top; four feet in height, 
and covered with a neat round coping of thin sods overlapping 
each other, and beat down as solid as possible. The earth is 
then “removed one foot and a half in depth, and five feet in 
breadth, from each side of the wall, with a slope at an angle of 
about thirty degrees from the bottom of the built wall to the 
bottom of the broad ditch: the slope is covered with grassy 
turf, to prevent water or frost from wasting the soil, and sheep 
or cattle from rubbing down the dyke. By this means, a fence 
is raised five and a half feet in height, one foot and a half of 
which is a solid mass of earth, which has never been removed ; 
the built wall is reduced in height, and therefore not so apt to 
tumble down; and the rounded coping, with grassy turf, pre- 
vents the changes of weather from injuring the upper part of 
the building: but as experience has not’ yet furnished sufficient 
proofs of the durability of this fence, its merits cannot be fairly 
degided upon, although present appearances are much in its 
favour. Iam, however, fully persuaded that there is scarcely 
any soil or situation where a sufficient fence cannot be made of 
the materials upon the spot; and, were a genera! enclosing of 
hill farms once fairly set a-going, many ingenious and advanta- 
geous methods would, in all probability, soon be devised, which 
have not hitherto been practised. * 

4A more suitable time than the present for enclosing and sub- 
dividing hili pastures, could not have presented itself, as these 
valuable and interesting improvements would at once give re- 
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lief to thousands of labourers, greatly advance the value of land- 
ed property, and increase the necessary articles of consumption 
to a very great degree. Let it be supposed that there are two 
hundred parishes in Scotland, having each of them a very large 
proportion of unenclosed hill pastures, and that these parishes 
would require fifty labourers each, for a term of ten years, to 
make the necessary enclosures; in this case ten thousand addi- 
tional labourers might, in these parishes, be usefully and profit- 
ably employed during the course of ten years to come. I have 
no means of ascertaining the number of parishes in Scotland 
that are chiefly pastoral, and have only mentioned a number 
which may probably be below the truth, to show that, by this 
means, an extensive field might be opened to the industrious la- 
bourers of the country, whose labour would yield an abuadant 
remuneration. 

Much more might be said upon this interesting subject; but 
I hope what is here advanced may induce some abler hand to 
take up the subject, and exhibit it, as it ought, in a more con- 
spicuous point of view, and in a more attractive form: for, to 
point out all the advantages to be derived from such an import- 
ant measure, would require a degree of penetration and ability 
that I can by no means pretend to. Iam, Sir, &c. oe 


P.S. You some time ago requested my opinion upon the 
utility of sheep-houses and roofed stells; but my experience 
does not yet warrant me to say much concerning them. My 
opinion, however, is, that covered stefls would be of great ser- 
vice to sheep in time of extreme cold, when accompanied with 
sleet or rain, or for sheltering young lambs or sheep that are 
low in condition ; but it appears to me indispensably necessary 
that as much fresh air should be admitted under the roof, as to 
prevent perspiration, or even a degree of heat much above the 
temperature of the open air; for which reason great care should 
be taken not to have the sheep too much crowded together, ei- 
ther in a covered or uncovered stell.. ‘As hill sheep, under the 
present mode of management, have a great proportion of their 
food to gather from the pastures even-in the coldest and most 
barren seasons of the year, they should not enjoy a degree of 
heat through the night that may unfit them for bearing the cold 
through the day; as they wrote by this means, in my opinion, 
lose a considerable degree of their natural hardiness, and be- 
come tov delicate to search for food in cold weather. But 
where a sufficient quantity of well made hay is provided for hili 
sheep, when necessary, nothing will conduce more to their thriv- 
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ing, than commodious stells, constructed and covered in such 2 
manner that the sheep to be fed in them may not be kept too 
warm, and at the same time be defended from the weather: At 
all events, where the stells are not roofed, the hay racks should 
be roofed in such a manner as to preserve the hay in a dry 
and palateable state. I may perhaps have it in my power to 
give you more certain information upon this subject at no dis- 
tant period. 


en 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a New Mode of Cultivating Wheat. By an intelli- 
gent Agriculturist in Ircland. 


I nave tried some experiments on the cultivation of Wheat 
these last three years, which I have every reason to hope may 
safely be practised on a general system; the result being in e- 
ba respect as encouraging as I could have wished. 

The wheat was sown on an oaten stubble, in the following 
manner—the soil a sandy loam. 

Preparatory to sowing the corn, I collected a heap of ma- 
nure, which, not being in a state fit for producing turnips, I 
reserved for this purpose, and had it well turned and mixed, 
that it might be effectually rotted. About the 20th of October, 
the stubble was ploughed iito ridges from 8 to 9 feet wide, and 
sufficiently deep to cover down the weeds and grass; it was 
then well harrowed, the dirt carted off, and the ridges covered 
with the manure, at the rate of half the quantity necessary for 
a green crop. The trenches were then dug and shovelled, 
which covered the grain sufficiently. .The crops produced in 
this manner were uniformly good, both in quay and quantity, 
except in ene instance, where I had injudiciously laid on too 
much manure ;—this ran to straw, and produced an inferior 
grain. Wheat sown in this manner ir more likely to resist the 
injury which this crop often suffers from a severe winter or a 
harsh spring, as it has the full benefit of the manure applied, 
and the land is kept effectually dry. 

I have now three acres of wheat sown in this manner on a 
clayey soil, which promises better than the crops growing on 
potatoe ground; also three acres of bear (or big), sown after 
wheat (with manure), equally promising. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the present Expenses of growing Corn in Britain, 
and the Means of relieving the Growers. 


Sir, 

Ir has long appeared to many of your readers, as well 
as myself, that this is a very improper time, when almost all 
classes of the peop le are in a state of difficulty — distress, 
to attempt enhancing the price of the necessaries life by 
means of acts of Parliament. Such‘a measure, at le = it view- 
ed according to the general principles of trade, cannot perhaps 
be justified upon any occasion. To allege, that because the 
import of several descriptions of manufactured commodities is 
prohibited, or subjected to a heavy duty, that of corn should 
also be prohibited or subjected to a “similar duty, seems one of 
the most frivolous arguments which selfishness has ever employ- 
ed to conceal its purposes, or delude its victims. If it were 
even true, as it certainly is not, that our commercial restric- 
tions raise the price of the former classes of commodities to the 
great body of the people, (it is admitted that a few articles of 
luxury may actually be somewhat enhanced by these restrictions), 
I cannot see by what process of reasoning it can be shown that 
corn, an article of universal necessity and consumption, should 
in like manner be enhanced in price by the same means. There 
is certainly neither reason nor justice in pretending, that be- 

cause a rich man is made to pay a little higher for his silks and 
cainbrics, that the poor, and indeed all classes whatev er, should 
also pay a higher price for their quartern loaf. 

Another argument that has been employed in support of a 
high price of corn, is, that it would enable the farmers to give 
employment to more labourers, and to become better customers 
to the manufacturers. A little reflection is sufficient to show, 
that this.is equally frivolous with the former. A high price of 
corn, unless it were constantly rising still higher, ¢ annot possi- 
bly have any such effect. High prices, if station ary, can have 
just as little effect as stationary low prices, in giving to the 
corn grower the means of employing labourers, or purchasing 
manufactures ; for these high prices do not, properly peaking 
come into his own pocket, but into that of a very different class; 
and this class are neither t! re direct employers of labourers, nor 
the most considerable purchasers of our mauufectures. If the 
income’ of a landholder, by means of restrictions on the corn 

wade, is increased from 10,000/. to 20,000/. a year, the con- 
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sumer certainly suffers in the first instance. He may have to 
pay 3d. or 6d. more for his loaf, in order to produce this in- 
crease. The landlord, indeed, does not throw his increased in- 
come into the sea, or the fire; but much of it is expended on 
foreign luxuries, sometimes in foreign countries, and only a 
small portion ever returns in the shape of advanced wages to the 
man who paid it, and that only after a long interval, and by a 
very circuitous, irregular, and unsteady process. 

When the price of any species of ntanufacture rises, the ma- 
nufacturer who puts his increased profits into his own pocket, 
naturally employs more hands to produce a commodity which 
he finds so lucrative. There is nobody to come and tell him, 
€ you shall share this additional profit with me, as the owner 
© of your machinery or buildings;’ or, ‘ you shall retain for 
¢ yourself nothing more than the usual profits of your trade.’ 
But this is exactly what every landlord says to his tenant at 
the expiration of a Jease,—in effect, if not in words. A high 
price of corn, therefore, must no doubt benefit the farmer who 
has a lease, and while it lasts; but if he has no lease at all, as 
in most parts of England, and as soon as his lease expires, he 
gains by it no longer. On the contrary, it may be proved that 
he then becomes a sufferer, whether he ventures to take another 
lease at rackrent, (unless prices still continue rising), or turns 
himself to some other employment. 

All this is so plain in itself, and has been so fully confirmed 
by the experience of the last twenty-five years, that it is really 
pitiable to see the shifts which are had recourse to by those 
who wish to conceal it from the public eye. Within that pe- 
riod the rental of Scotland at leust, has been more than dou- 
bled ; and, till the last five or six years, so were the prices of 
grain. But what has been the consequence? Is the present 
situation of farmers better than it was in 1795, with compara- 
tively low prices and low rents? Or, would their present suf- 
ferings ever have come upon them, if neither rents nor prices 
had advanced since? And now, if Government were willing 
and able to raise the price of wheat to 10/. a quarter, the grow- 
er, in a few years hence, or after the existing leases expire, 
would be no better off than he was twenty-five years ago; for 
it must surely be obvious to the slenderest capacity, that rents 
as well as labour would rise in a similar proportion, and leave 
him no more than the 10 or 15 per cent. of profit, or whatever 
may be the usual rate of profit, which he might have obtained 
just as well, and-as certainly, if the price of wheat had continued 
steadily at 40s. a quarter. 

The ultimate effect of bolstering up prices of raw produce by 
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artificial means, is to lower the value of money, by enhancing 
more or less the nominal prices of all commodities. A return 
to the old established currency of the country, renders this en- 
hancement impracticable. If you wish to raise the price of 
wheat to 20s. a bushel, you must first tell your readers where 
the 20s. is to come from. It is no longer, as during the war, 
to be 20s. in an unconvertible paper currency, but in a curren- 
cy of equal value in exchange with gold at the mint price. 
Now a fourth part of this, or 5s., will purchase the same quan- 
tity of wheat in any other market in Europe. If all the gran- 
aries of Britain, therefore, were filled with gold instead of grain, 
there would not, in a twelvemonth hence, be an ounce left, 
for it would in that time find its way, in spite of all prohibi- 
tions, to a better market. An unconvertible paper currency, 
not referrible to any metallic standard, is therefore a sine qua 
non in the proposed enhancement of the price of grain. 

But the great amount of our taxes has been assigned as an- 
other reason for high prices of corn. When prices fell so low 
in 1814, a friend of mine used to rest his hopes of better times, 
on the ground that, as the taxes could not be paid out of such 
reduced prices, Government would certainly contrive some 
means to raise them again. This delusion, I suspect, prevail- 
ed to a considerable extent among farmers at the termination 
of the late war. ‘That it was a delusion, has been sufficiently 
proved since. Government can do no such thing; and it is 
well it should be so; for if they could raise the price of corn in 
proportion to the increase‘of taxation, prices by this time would 
have been higher than even the warmest advocates of the Corn- 
laws wish ever to see them. They might have gone on indeed 
a little longer with a depreciated currency, and thus have pre- 
vented prices from falling so suddenly as they did;—but this 
is all;—the evil day might have been postponed, but not ward- 
ed off; and things must have come at last, even though the 
Bank of England had issued their notes with as much profu- 
sion as the I'rench at one time did their assignats, to the very 
crisis to which they have now arrived. 

Upon the subject of taxation, there has been a great deal of 
vague declamation employed by the advocates of high prices of 
corn. The sum paid as assessed taxes by tenants, has been 
stated at no less than twice as much as was paid by the whole 
nation in the years referred to; and besides this, it was forgot- 
ten to state, that the greater part of what they really do pay, is 
not paid by them guoad tenants, but for windows, house-duty, 
&c. which fall equally upon all other classes. With regard to 
the clergy and the poor, again, nothing can be more evident 
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than that, thoug’ these bodies are supported chiefly by the land, 
they are not supported at the expense of the tenant, ‘but of the 
land-owner. Every man who goes to take a farm, calculates 
as well as he can what these payments may amount to, and 
deducts them accordingly from the rent that he thinks he would 
otherwise be able to pay in one sum directly to the landlord. 
He does the same thing perhaps with the horse-tax, and the 
other payinents which fall upon him as tenant; but, whether 
he does so or not, their amount is too inconsiderable to jus- 
tify him in expecting that Government will enable him to sell 
his produce at double the price of the other markets of Eu- 
rope. 

It has been further alleged, that, even if no rent were paid, 
the peewee prices of corn are too low. I have heard it grave- 
ly asserted, that wheat, at the present price, will not pay the 
necessary expenses of growing it; and that it is ther efore out 
of the question to refer farmers to their landlords tor relief, by 
an abatement of rent. ‘To prove this, I have been referred to 
a variety of calculations as to the expenses of cultivation, made 
in 1814 or 1815, some of which were laid before the Com- 
mittees of Parliament at that period; and it is added, no er- 
ror was detected in them. Among others, it was recommend- 
ed to me to examine a paper on the subject, which appeared 
in the 15th volume of your Magazine ; and I have done so. 

It is not my intention to enter into any minute discussion of 
the several items of the estimate given in that paper. In 1813, 
the expenses were probably not very different from what they 
are there said to be; but in 1821, the case is very di flerent; 


most of these expenses consist of raw produce, the growth of 


the farm itself, and of labour; and both these have fallen great- 
ly below the amount :t which they are stated in that estimate; 
and with this fall, the real expense of raising corn and other 
produce, has fallen i in nearly the same proportion. 

The plan on which the estimate is formed, dues not appear to 
be materially objectionable, except that it was quite Lproper to 
assume the amount of the rent, ‘and to blend this with the ac- 
tual and unavoidabie outlays. With the rent at present we 
have nothing gx ty do;—the ¢ questi on is simply, what are the neces- 
sary outlays, i: neluding a profit on the capital employed, in cul- 
tivating corn, on lan: P of such a description as to give a certain 
produce per acre? ent is uothing but the balance, if there be 
any, between ihe amount of these outlays, and the anount of the 
marker prices of the produce. “The + bjec ty therefore, at present, 
is io inquire v whether or sot there be soy suel balance, at the 
Present prices, or ihiethicn ‘he present prices are not suficient te 
mect these hecessary expenses, 
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1. The sum under the head of Permanent and Fixed Stock, 
amounting to 2887/. Is.. may be divided generally into three 
parts, viz. Horses, Implements, and Lime. Of the last, which 
makes by far the greater part of this sum, I shall say nothing 
more, than that, in the view I am now taking of the question, it 
cannot be allowed to stand. I do not deny, that on certain de- 
scriptions of soil, such an expense may be necessary to obtain 
the quantum of produce calculated on ; but I wish to take a bet- 
ter kind of land, that will yield this produce without lime. To 
this, there can be no objection made, by alleging, that in such a 
case the rent would be higher, because at present rent is entirely 
out of the question. With this deduction, the amount under 
this head is 1087/. 1s. The implements, notwithstanding a con- 
siderable fall has taken place on wood and iron, and on work- 
manship, I shall not alter; but with regard to the horses, it will 
hardly be denied, that they may now be bought for less than two- 
thirds of the sum charged. Tlence, if we deduct one-third of 
6+0/. or 213/. 6s. 8d. from the above 1087/. is., the nett 
amount of this first head ought to be 873/. 14s. 4d. 

2. Of the annual payments,—wages, the maintenance of horses, 
and sced-corn, amount to 1)85/. 18s. 4d., out of 13641. 8s. 4c., 
without including tradesmen’s and mill-wright’s accounts, or 
the seeds of thesclover and ryc-grass, all which, with the excep- 
tion of the mill-wright’s article for repairs, I shall leave to stand 
as they are stated. This article for the mill- wright, | omit from 
the estimate ; for the tear and wear of the thrashing mill is coven- 
ed by the allowance that will be made afterwards. 

Now, I should think that 25 per cent. may be deducted from 
this sum of 1185/. 18s. 4d., to make it correspond with the pre- 
sent rates of wages, horse provender, and seed. With regard to 
wages, charged at about 13s. 6d. a-week, I should say the pre- 
sent wages, whether paid in money, or chiefly in grain, accord- 
ing to the practice of Scotland, do not exceed 10s. per week. 
With regard to the value of the oats consumed by the horses, 
instead of the price being 25s. a quarter, as stated in the esti- 
mate, it is now only about 19s.; and as to the seed, the differ- 
ence is more than 25 percent. Hence, it will be proper to deduct 
from the above sum of 1364. 8s. 4d., 25 per cent., or one-fourth 
of 1185/. 18s. 4d., which leaves 1067/. 18s. 9d.; and this sum fur- 
ther diminished by the 8/. 10s. charged for repairs of the thrash- 
ing mill, gives the nett sum under this head 10591. 8s. 9d. 

3. The fourth and last head (for rent, as already observed, 
does not enter into the present estimate), is the farmer’s profits, 
to which I shall add a percentage for the support of the perma- 
nent and fixed stock. 
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Now, the amount of the capital he employs on this farm of 
300 English acres is as follows. 





1. Permanent and fixed stock - L.873 14 4 

2. Annual payments - - 1059 8 9 
3. Cattle, summer and winter—instead of 2501. 

charged, say - - - 200 0 0 

4. Dung, same as charged - - 120 0 0 

L.2253 $3 1 


This would be the amount of the capital employed, accord- 
ing to the preceding remarks, and taking the items of the esti- 
mate referred to as our rule: but it is well known that, after 
forming an estimate with all possible care, something must be 
allowed for occasional extra charges. To cover these, we shall 
allow him a profit on a larger capital than he appears to em- 
Ploy. or upon 2300/. instead of 2253/7. 3s. 1d. 

f this sum, the permanent and fixed stock may be stated 
(without fractions) at 900/., on which the tenant may be allow- 
ed, for supporting the stock, 12} per cent., or L.112 10 0 

And on his capital of 2300/., for interest of mo- 

ney and profit, 10 per cent., or - 230 0 0 





L.342 10 0O 
If 10 per cent. should be thought too small an allowance, it 
roust be considered that his annual payments, as well as his out- 
lay for cattle, are, or should be, all returned within the yea: ; 
and, besides this, he makes these payments, not all at the be- 
ginning of the year, but at different periods during the year, as 
they may be wanted. His harvest expenses, for example, may 
be met, as they often are, by sales of the earliest part of his 
crop, without his ever being in advance for them at all. 
hus, then, the actual and unavoidable expenses of cultivat- 
ing a farm of 300 English acres, the basis of the estimate refer- 
red to, resolve themselves into three parts ; viz. 
1. 125 per cent. on permanent and fixed stock L.112 10 0 
' 2. Annual payments, for wages, maintenance of 
horses, seed-corn, &c. - - 1059 8& 9 
3. 10 per cent. on a capital of 23001. - 230 0 0 


Sum L.1401 18 9 

We have next to attend to the quantity of produce, as given 
in the estimate, and its present price in the market. This price 
I shall take from the weekly average of England and Wales, 
ended 6th January. 
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1500 bushels of wheat, 54s. per quarter L.506 5 0 
2400 do. of oats, 18s. 11d. - 283 15 0 
1350 do. of beans, 33s. 7d. - 283. 7 2} 
1300 do. of wheat after beans, 54s. 438 15 0 


6550 bushelsof the several sortsof grain, worth L.1512 2 2} 
50 acres of clover and rye-grass, valued in the 

estimate at 6/. per acre, but deduct 25 per 

cent., to make it correspond with the fall in 

the price of produce; and hence say 4/. 10s. 

per acre - - - - . 225 0 0 





Value of produce 1.1737 2 2} 
Deduct expenses as above 1401 18 9 





Balance L.385 $ 5} 





Ii thus appears, that, after taking the expenses according to 
the estimate referred to, only reducing the charges made for la- 
bour, seed, &c. to their present rates; and after adding to this, 
12} per cent. for the support of stock, and 10 per cent. for inte- 
rest and profit on the capital employed, there will be a differ- 
ence in favour of the cultivator, valuing his produce at the pre- 
sent market prices, of 335/, 3s. 54d. This is the sum which the 
tenant can afford to pay from a farm of 300 English acres, pro- 
ducing the crops specified in the estimate in your Magazine. It 
is of no consequence to’ him how it is to be divided, whether 
among the Landlord, the Church, and the Poor, and the State 
which imposes certain taxes on him as a tenant; or whether the 
landlord, as in Scotland, has a right, with some trifling excep- 
tions, to the whole. This is the nett surplus; and all that he has 
to care about is, that he shall not be called upon, or himself 
come under obligations, to pay more. 

I wish distinctly to call the attention of your readers to the 
principle ; for the details, whether they be near the truth or not, 
I am nowise solicitous. 

It will no doubt readily occur, that, if so small a rent could 
be paid for the farm in question, it might pay better in grass. It 
may be said, too, that if land of so good a quality as to produce 
such crops, would afford no more rent than this, inferior soils 
would not be worth the cultivating at all. All this may be very 
true, but it is no part of the present question ; and no such ge- 
neral views ought to weigh a feather with the tenant in caleulat- 
ing what the rent of a corn farm should be at the present rates 
of expenses and produce. If he has reason to expect that he 
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will make more of it in pasture, he may offer a higher rent ac- 
cordingly; but our business at present is cor nfined to the ques- 
tion of a corn farm. 

It is therefore, in short, quite evident that the present low 
prices are not necessartly ruinous to farmers. ‘That they are so 
to all those who still hold leases at war rents, is beyond all ques- } 
tion; but then the cause of this is to be found, not, strictly speak- 
ing, in low prices, but in high rents; and the proper remedy is 
an abatement of such rents. 

The view which I have now taken, is that on which tenants 
Ht must come to act at last. ‘They have not the least reason to 
hope for high prices in favourable years; for it is evident, that, 
as no wheat bas been i imported for two years, the present growth 
of Britain is fully equal to its present consumption. In these 
circumstances, Corn-laws cannot possibly afford them relief. On 
the contrary, they are nothing better that an zgnzs fatuusy-which 
sends a glimmering light over their path, and may lead them to 
destruction. 

In conclusion, I have only to observe, with regard to the in- f 
co me of our landholders, which must now exper ience a very con- x 
siderable diminution, that their diminished incomes will become 
of greater real value; and that, advancing, as they have done, 
so rapidly with the wealth and prosperity of the country, they 
mut new be made to correspond with its present cireumstances. 
If they wish to retain their present inecmes entire, they must (if 
such 2 thing be possible) raise the prices of the produce of their 
Jand, by means of their influence in the State, so as to enable 
their tenants to pay these incomes. But a tenant has no influ- 
ence in the State, and must sell at the prices of the market, and 
should agree to pay no more reut than these prices will afford. 

10th January, 1821. I ain, &c. R. P. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


, Stale of Farming in the West of England. 
Sir, Clifton, 26th January, 1821. ' 
| am sorry to inform you that agricultural affairs in Glouces- : 


ter-hire do not im prove with the new year; but the farmers still 
live in hepes of better prices; they sfare in this county to read 
how you go onin the North. ‘There was an account of the Duke 
of Harilton more than doubling the rent of the Strathaven 

estates. Now, the best farmers that L have conversed with, af- 
firma that land is not so valuable at this time as it was in one thou- 
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sand eight hundred and one, when the last 19 years’ leases were 
granted on the above-mentioned estates. On looking back to 
that period, you will find that corn of all sorts, and t almost every 
other article of farming produce bore a higher price than az pre- 
sent. ‘The improvement in farming must be astonishing, when 
farmers can give a double rent with reduced prices. The land 
round Strathaven is not of the best quality ;—I do not, therefore, 
envy the situation of those men for the next nineteen years. It 
is a mistaken notion to rackrent tenants; should ali be served 
so, the country must be in time impoverished, and nearly ruin- 
ed. 

In the North you have no tithes or poor-rates worth mention- 
ing, whereas with us the poor-rates have been nearly doubled in 
the last 1: venty years ; this, acting with very low prices, is a ter- 
rible drawback to those English’ proprietors whose estates ave 
situated in populous districts. Instead of dout sling our rents, 
the reverse is taking place. A friend of mine, who has a farm 
in the finest part of Worcestershire, and used to receive rive 
HUNDRED POUNDS per annum for it, in time of war, has lately 
let it with difliculty for rHREE HUNDRED PouNpDs a year. I 
know many landlords who have reduced their rents one fifth part 
since the war. This may be considered a fair deduction as long 
as the prices remain so low. I am no advocate, Mr C Conductor, 
for long leases, excepting on waste lands, or under very particu- 
lar circumstances ; they are often as hurtful to the tenant as the 
landlord. What sort of situation are those men in who engaged 
in long tacks in 1812, 1813, and 1814? I believe there are 
many farmers who would rather be dabbling in farming with the 
cer‘auinty of a loss, than doing nothing at all. 

‘The best wheat in Bristol corn market will fetch no more 
than 6s. 6d. per bushel, Winchester; barley, 3s.; oats, Zs. 6:1. ; 
pigs, 7s. per score; cheese, 45s. to 65s.; butcher meat, about 
6d. to 7d. per lib. Butter always keeps a tolerable P ice in large 
places, and has been as high as 20d. at Christmas; but this is a 
small article in farming produce ; it is now about 16d. 

A friend of mine informs me he has taken 50 acres of land in 
your country, * at 10 guineas per acre, for three years, and 
seems certain of clearing a * handsome profit.’ 1 wonder if he 
calculates labour, time, ‘and the seed ! 

tiow are all these accounts to be reconciled? I wish some 
of your numerous correspondents would unravel the apparent 
mystery in farming, in your next Number. 

‘Trade in the manufacturing districts is certainly a little im- 


cr 





* In the Middle Ward ot Lanarksiuire. 
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proved: And, that the agricultural interest will quickly follow, is 
the sincere wish of your friend and correspondent, 
Veritas. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


“ East-Lothian Agricultural Society. 
IR, 

I BEG leave to send you, for insertion in your valuable Miscel- 
lany, the following short account of the recent proceedings of 
the United East Lothian Agricultural Society; and as the Me- 
morial adopted by them embraces a subject deeply interesting 
to every farmer in the Island, I trust it may not be without its 
use in stimulating those of your readers who have as yet done 
nothing in the cause, to come forward, and, at least, let their 
grievances be known to the only tribunal from which relief can 
proceed. 

On Friday, the 22d of December, the Society held their 
Christmas show of fat stock, in the Haugh of Haddington, when 
= different premiums formerly advertised were awarded as fol- 

ows. 

Ist, For the lot of five fattest cattle, 10/. 10s. to George Ren- 
nie, Esq. Fantassie. 

2d, For the lot of five next fattest, 5/. 5s. to ditto. 

3d, For the best fat ox bred in the county, 3/. $s. to ditto. 

4th, For the pen of five best Leicester wedders, 31, $s. to W. 
Aitchison, Esq. 

5th, For the pen of ten best Highland wedders, 3/. 3s. to the 
Earl of Wemyss. 

6th, For the best fat pig, 2/. 2s. to F. Walker, a 

The stock brought forward that day were allowed to be the 
finest ever seen in the county; perhaps nothing equal to them 
was ever before exhibited in Scotland; and as a number of re- 
spectable fleshers from Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other places, 
atténded the meeting, the whole sold readily, and at fair prices, 
some being suitiahily upwards of 10s per stone. The best ox 
was understood to have sold for the Glasgow market, at between 
70L. and 80/. Sterling, and the twelve next best at about 35/. a 
piece, to the Messrs Plummer, Dalkeith. ‘Those that gained the 
premiums were among the number particularly specified as sold, 
and were of the short-horned breed. Francis Walker, Esq. 
Tanderlane, showed a lot of beautiful Highland stots, which were 
much admired ; but they wanted the size of their more success- 
ful competitors. A great concourse of people attended the show, 
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among whom we observed the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord John 
Hay, Major-General Dalrymple, Mr Maclean, Keith-House; 
Mr Hay of Spot, Mr Fletcher of Salton, and many others of 
respectability and property. 

When the business of the show and sale was over, the mem- 
bers of the Society met in the Town-House, when Lord John 
Hay, in absence of his brother the Marquis of Tweeddale, preses 
of the Society, being called to the chair, the names of the success- 
ful competitors for the premiums were announced ; the office- 
bearers for the ensuing year were elected; and the following 
Memorial to the Lords of the Treasury unanimously agreed to, 
and ordered to be printed, with a view of being circulated 
through Scotland, &c. The members, to the number of 70, 
with many of their friends from a distance, afterwards dined to-- 
gether, and a number of toasts appropriate to the nature of the 
meeting were drank with enthusiasm during the evening, every 
individual being highly delighted with the truly dignified man- 
ner in which the chair was filled by Lord John Hay, and sup- 
ported by Mr Hay and Mr Fletcher. The latter is a very 
young man; he is the representative of a family which has for 
ages been eminent in Scotland for their patriotism, and for their 
attention to agriculture. It was therefore truly gratifying to 
witness the cordiality and zeal with which he acted on that day, 
as well as on former occasions, in forwarding the interests and 
objects of the recently established Society, thus affording an 
earnest of his being animated by a spirit similar to that which so 
highly distinguished his ancetsors. 

£—— by Haddington, 29. Jan. 1821. 





Unto the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury, 


The Representation of the Noblemen, Gentlemen, Pro- 
prietors, and Tenantry, within the County of Happinc- 
TON, connected with the United East- Lothian Agricultural 
Society ; 

Humsiy SHEwetn, 

Tat your Memorialists approach your Lordships, as the 
regular denetel of communication with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, most respectfully to state the increasing evils which so 
deeply affect them, as proprietors and cultivators of the soil,—~ 
and humbly to suggest such measures, as, if enacted by Parlia- 
ment, would in their opinion tend materially to alleviate their 
situation,—to afford a more steady protection to agriculture,— 
and to infuse a spirit of enterprise, calculated to promote the 
prosperity of the country at large. 
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Your Memorialists neither wish nor expect 2 monopoly in the 
growth of corn, beyond what sound policy requires. They 
koow that their " prosperity is intimately connected with the pro- 
sperity of the Manufacturing and the Mercantile part of the com- 
munity; but they also believe, that all classes would be much 
more benefited by encouraging the Agriculture of our own Coun- 
try. than by Importing Corn from abroad. 

"Your Memorialists ask only protection proportioned to the 
extent of public burdens necessarily imposed upon them, and 
to the disadvantages which they have to contend with, more 


than other countries, in point of climate. To their skill and 


industry, and to the security derived from an equal Govern- 
ment, they trust for every other superiority. 

This protection they have every reason to believe his Majes- 
ty’s Government and ‘Parliament intended they should receive, 
when the 55th of Geo. IIL. cap. 26. was passed into a law;— 
and, depending upon this law for securing to them prices for 
corn, somewhat near to the rates at which the importation of fo- 
reign grain is permitted, many of the Memorialists entered into 
extensive farming concerns, and expended immense sums in im- 
proving and enriching the soil.—But the evasion of this act has 
cruelly” disappointed their hopes, and prevented them from real- 
izing any thing like the prices found necessary, after the fullest 
investigation by Parliament, for protecting Agriculture. 

The capital necessary for conducting farming operations is 

rapidly diminishing, and the soil is in too many instances cither 
deteriorated or neglected. 

‘The failure of this act your Memorialists consider to be ow- 
ing, 

First, To the limited manner in which the average prices for 
ro culating the importation of corn are taken, and to the incorrect 
method in which these averages are struck in the Twelve Mari- 
time districts. 

Your Memorialists stated to Parliament, last session, the 
hardships which they conceived had resulted to Agriculture from 
these causes. By a recent Report from a Select Committee of the 
Commons’ House otf Parliament, on petitions complaining of 
a_ricultural distress, they find that ‘ there are circumstances 
‘ arising from the mode of computing the average ruling price, 

‘ which afford great and obvious facilities to fraud, without vio- 
* lating the spirit of the law,’—and ‘ that the greatest neglect 
¢ oud imattention have universally prevailed in taking these ave- 
* rages.’—A striking illustration of the accuracy of these conclu- 
sions vecurred last August, when the importation of oats was 
wnhexpectedly allowed, by interested individuals purchasing small 
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quantities of oats at high prices, in some of the northern districts, 
owing to which, more than a million quarters of this article were 
thrown into the market, which, being above the consumption, 
the price has been reduced much below what will remunerate 
the grower. 

By the existing Corn-laws, the returns for ascertaining the 
averages are only received from the factors or dealers in grain, 
to the exclusion of the sellers. These returns are taken from 
one hundred and thirty-nine towns, comprised within the Twelve 
Maritime districts, and are frequently made up from sales cf on- 
ly a few quarters of corn. Each of these returns constitute a 
distinct return in money, and thereby affect the average of the 
particular district as extensively as the largest and the most re- 
gular sale. Your Memorialists conceive that considerable weck- 
ly sales must be made in each of these towns, and that it would 
only be reasonable that no return should be entered that does 
not exceed one hundred quarters, and that a penalty of 500/. 
should be imposed upon every false return; and that the average 
prices IN MONEY should not be taken in every town or district ; 
but that the whole returns of quantities and prices in the ‘Twelve 
Maritime districts ought to be calculated and added together, 
and an average price taken therefrom. 

Second, That for six weeks preceding the 15th August, when 
one of the quarterly averages is struck, the quantity of grain on 
hand is generally small from the nearness to harvest, and of 
course dhe price is usually higher than at other perieds of the 
season. The condition is also better, and consequently the va- 
lue is greater: therefore, to afford an equitable protection, the 
periods should either be changed, or the rates tor this quarter 
increased,—an importation immediately after harvest being al- 

yays most prejudicial to the home-gr ower, as it is then that he 
takes the largest supply to market. 

Third, That as the law for warehousing foreign corn, when 
not admitted for home consumption, does not contain sufficient 
provision for preventing such corn from being clandestinely sold 
in the home market, your Memorialists trust, that such regula- 
tions and penalties will be enacted, and such a duty imposed, 
however stnall, upon the corn so warehoused, as to make it an 
object of revenue, sufficient to ensure the attention of the pro- 
per officers, and to prevent the evasion of the law. 

Fourth, Your Memorialists have also to shania for your Lord- 
ships’ consideration, that as the growth of corn is nursed by the 
breeding and fattening of cattle and sheep, the present very in- 
considerable duties upon the importation of tallow and hides 
should be increased to one-third, or at least ene-fourth of the 
actual value of these articles. 
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Fifih, The Memorialists have likewise to complain of local 
and unexpected hardships.—The Malt Duty, which, in conse- 
— of the acknowledged inferiority of Scotch to English 

arley, had been lower in the one country than in the other, al- 
most ever since the Union, was unexpectedly raised to within a 
mere trifle of the English duty, immediately before the rising of 
Parliament in 1819. This measure has caused a stagnation in 
the sale of Scotch, and a very extensive importation of English 
barley,—and, taken in connexion with the restricted nature of 
the intercourse in spirits with England, by which Scotland is 
placed upon a footing so very different from Ireland, that whilst 
the Irish have an unrestrained toleration to export spirits to 
England, the manufacture of spirits in Scotland for the Eng- 
lish market, is regulated in such a manner as in a great measure 
to exclude the use of Scotch or inferior barley, and to prevent 
the manufacture of spirits of good quality, thereby encouraging 
foreign and contraband trade, and rendering the distillation for 
England a complete monopoly, alike hurtful to agriculture, and 
injurious to the public revenue. 

In conclusion, your Memorialists feel extremely diffident in 
offering any remarks of a general nature to your Lordships, 
from a conviction of their inability to advise, and from a firm 
reliance upon the inclination and the wisdom of his Majesty’s 
Government, to adopt such immediate and energetic measures 
as the necessity and extent of their ae demand. For it 


is not the reduction of rent, nor the total abandonment of the: 


proprietor’s right, that will make up the difference betwixt the 
present selling prices of grain and the rates at which the im- 
portation of foreign grain is permitted,—or, in plainer terms, 
that will reimburse the home-grower of corn for the expense of 
cultivation, without the payment of any rent. The conse- 
quences of such a situation are, fortunately, yet but partially 
felt; but unless relief is speedily given, it is obvious that the 
expenditure of the landlord must be reduced,—the manufac- 
turer must remain unemployed,—the revenue must be diminish- 
ed,—-agriculture itself must languish,—and, in the course of a 
few years, a famine may ensue, from the neglect of not admi- 
nistering timely assistance to the great body and bulwark of the 
nation—the cultivators of the soil. 

Your Memorialists have seen a stimulus given to our fisheries 
and to our commerce, by public encouragement and bounties.— 
In how far it may be practicable to apply the fostering arm of 
Government to their case, they do not pretend to say: but they 
rely with the utmost confidence upon their statement being taken 
into serious and dispassionate consideration, and such protec= 
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tion and relief given as his Majesty’s Government are enabled to 
grant, and the extensive nature of the evils with which they 
have to contend so eminently demand. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Mr Clark in defence of his Gate, with a farther Account of its 
Advaniages. 


Sir, Dron, 26th January, 1821. 
Ir your correspondent F had not dated his remarks on 
my gate at Elgin, 1 should have thought him /7feish. 

I am not inclined to enter into a discussion with any anony- 
mous writer; but I cannot let Mr F pass without noticing, that 
the only one of his remarks which has the least title to the cha- 
racter of an objection, is, that the gate may be blown down by 
the wind. In answer, I beg leave to mention that my gate has 
now stood 18 months without receiving any injury, nor am [ 
the least afraid of such a casualty ;—most of the houses on the 
farm would fall before it, even suppose we should be visited by such 
a gale as F’ contemplates. But the very reverse of his proposi- 
tion is found to be the case; for in place of this gate being more, 
it is less affected by the wind than any other kind of gate 1 am ac- 
quainted with. So far is experience superior to theory, how- 
ever plausible. No doubt, if the gate stood in a road or a field 
in place of a court, it would be more exposed ; but although the 
wind in that case would have greater power, still it would pro- 
duce no effect if the gate were properly fixed, as pointed out by 
me in the description ; for it is only when gates get play that 
they are beat to pieces by the wind; and this is one of the ad- 
vantages it possesses over other gates. I am uncertain whether 
it might not be made to resist the most violent wind, even sup- 
pose it were close boarded, and thrown open on purpose; but 
this I shall leave to those who choose to make the trial, being 
satisfied that any ordinary barred gate may be erected in any 
open place, however much exposed, without any risk of being 
blown down. 

Before F espies the beam in his neighbour’s eye, he should 
pluck the one out of his own. He should have made the ex- 
periment, and favoured us with the result. In place of that, he 
prenounces the gate ‘ unfit for accomplishing the end in view,’ 
in the face of a trial, which was sufficient to satisfy me of the 
utility of the plan; and, however short my experience, it was cer- 
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tainly referable to a bare assertion without any trial whatever. 
That the gate is novel, I frankly confess. If it had been other- 
wise, I should not have troubled you with an account of it. 

Gates on the same principle are now becoming so numerous, 
and their usefulness so much valued, that all such attacks as 
I’s must fall to the ground without making the least impression. 

So much for Mr F's remarks; and since I am again on the 
subject, and particularly after witnessing the beneficial result of 
my former communication, I beg leave to lay before the public 
some ideas I then entertained, but which I did not venture to 
publish. I am of opinion, this gate might be found very useful 
and convenient for a great many purposes besides the one to 
which it was originally ene | particularly for toll-bars and 
geutlemen’s s park-cates, also, because it can be applied to any 
place where a gate may be required, however wide, or however 
narrow the space may be, and whether the gate may be requir- 
ed heavy or light. 

It might be very much improved, by having only one weight 
in place of two. ‘The chain from one side running along the 
lintel to the other, where it and the other chain might pass over 
a double pulley, and be then attached to the weight, or both 
chains might be continued on to a wall or other convenient 
place, or even into the keeper’s house, where the weight might 
be placed in a case. In this way, the gate would ascend and 
descend equally, whether it were lifted or pulled down in the 
middle or any cf the sides; and it might be opened or shut b 
application either to the weight, or to the gate itself; and, by fix- 
ing the weight, the gate would remain stationary. 

‘It is susceptible of any quantity of ornament, and might there- 
fore be fitted up to any ‘taste. 

It might be objected as applicable to a toll-bar or gentleman’s 
park, thet the chains might break, and the gate might fall, and 
injure those passing; but such objection is frivolous, when it is 
considered that the chains may be made sq strong as to preclude 
the possibility of such an accident. As well might i it be urged, 
that we ought never to go under an arch because it might hap- 
pen to fall ‘and kill us. 

Of the gates already erected on this principle, and of which I 
have got accounts, some are close boarded,—some have friction 
rollers at the sides,—some -have cases for the weights,—and 
some of the weights are cast iron,—others are made to run in 
grooves in the stone,—a few have cast-iron pillars,—one is only 
three feet wide,—and four are soon to be made for a cart-shed, 
where loaded carts are to be kept at night, and are (both gate 
emmys) to be entirely composed of iron, and placed on the 
eutside of the wall. 
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Many other improvements and applications may be adopted 
according to the necessity of the cuse, or the taste and genius of 
those erecting such gates. Iam, Xe. 

Avex. CLark. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Further Proofs in favour of Mr Clark’s Gate. 
Sir, 

I was much pleased with the plan and description of a 
gate for a cattle-court, communicated by Mr Clark, in the 82d 
Number of your Magazine. This gate appeared to me well cal- 
culated, cither for the entry to a straw. yard, where a gate of the 
usual construction is very inconvenient, or for occasionally shut- 
ting up the communication between the straw-yard and the 
cattle-sheds, where gates hung on hinges are entirely useless. I 
therefore employed a carpenter in my neighbourhood to make a 
gate for my straw-yard, exactly of the same size and construc- 
tion with that recommended by Mr Clark; and f{ found it an- 
swer my expectations in every respect, and that it was attended 
with the advantages mentioned in his communication. 

Thus pleased with my gate, and little dreaming of any evil 
intentions against it, how much was I confounded by the furious 
attack made upon it by F of Elgin, in your 84th Number. 
This writer expresses himself with such seeming fluency, and 
appears so confident in the correctness of his own assertions, 
that, though I had my own and Mr Clark’s experience in fa- 
vour of the convenience of my gate, I began to think that there 
must be something mischievous about it, which had never oc- 
curred to my mind. Upon considering F’s letter with a little 
more attention, I found, however, that it consisted of words and 
nothing else. He never, .it seems, saw a gate of this construc- 
tion; but was so much startled at the picture of it: in the front 
of your Magazine, from -his fancying that it resembled a gal- 
lows, that he calls on some of his friends, by the name of * Pro- 
pitious Powers,’ to protect him from. it. 

In addition to F's dislike of its appearance, his only other 
objection to what he calls § this novel gate,’ is, that it is * ex~ 
posed to every gust and every breath of wind.’ This is surely 
not intended to be understood literally, but is one of those 
pretty expressions, where the sound is studied more than the 
sense. Unless the gate were placed on the top of a hill, and at 
a distance from every building, it would surely have shelter 
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from some quarter; and my experience tells me, that the gates 
commonly used are fully as liable to be injured by violent wind, 
as that recommended by Mr Clark. The sentence containing 
the ‘ oak,’ ‘ the stateliest edifice that was ever reared by man,’ 
and ‘the northern blast,’ is extremely fine: but if it proves 
any thing, it proves too much; for it would deter us not only 
from erecting any of Mr Clark’s gates, but likewise from plant- 
mgtrem, or building houses. 

ere the construction of this gate ever so objectionable, 
there is, however, no reason for attacking it with that keenness 
and severity which your correspondent has exhibited. It is not 
forced wpon those who disapprove of it; nor is there any inten- 
tion of applying to the Town-council of Elgin for an order on 
the lieges to adopt it. 

In weg Mr Editor, I can see no benefit, but much mis- 
chief, as likely to result from such remarks as those of F. He 
condemns, in my opinion, without reason, and, according to 
his own admission, without experience: and the flippancy and 
petulance of his observations are calculated to prevent plain 
practical men from sending you their communications. 

A Practical FARMER. 

Aberdeenshire, 26th January, 1821. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Form and Flesh of the Improved Breeds of Cattle. 


[From Remarks on the Improvement of Cattle, &c. in a Let- 
ter to Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. M. P. By Mr 
Joun Wixkinson of Lenton, near Nottingham.] 


* As to the leading properties which may constitute the ex- 
cellence of any breed, or of any particular family belonging te 
that breed, I shall next inquire. 

* And first, with respect to form; in which case I shall give, 
what I conceive to be the most important points for the true 
symmetry of Neat Cattle in general. These are as follows. 

' © The head ought to be rather long, and muzzle fine; the 
countenance calm and placid, which indicates a disposition to 
get fat; the horns fine; the neck light, particularly where it 
joins the head; the breast wide and projecting well before the 
legs ; the shoulders moderately broad at the top, and the points 
well in; and when the anit is in good condition, the chine 
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so full as to leave no hollow behind them; the fore flank * well 
filled up, and the girth behind the shoulders deep; the back 
straight, wide, and flat; the ribs broad, and the space between 
them and the hips small; the flank full and heavy; the belly 
well kept in, and not sinking low in the middle; +—the whole 
forming, not a round or barrel-like carcass, as some have ex- 
pressed it, for this would leave a deficiency both in the upper 
and lower part of the ribs; the hips globular, wide across, and 
on a level with the back itself; the hind quarters, that is, from 
the hips to the extremity of the rump, long and straight; the 
rump-points fat, and coming well up to the tail; the twist wide, 
and the seam in the middle of it so well filled, that the whole 
may very nearly form a plane, perpendicular to the line of the 
back; the lower part of the thigh small; the tail broad and fat 
towards the top, but the lower part thin; the legs straight, 
clean, and fine-boned ; and when the aniiual is in high condi- 
tion, the skin of a rich and silky appearance. 

‘ These appear to be the most material points for the forma- 
tion of true symmetry in cattle; there are others of a minor 
consideration, which will readily be suggested by attention and 
experience: but I did not think it necessary to mention them 
here. 

‘ Many of the most important of the foregoing properties, 
may be expressed in the following stanzas, as descriptive of a 
beautiful cow: and since verse is frequently found to assist the 
memory, I have therefore inserted them thus— 

* She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn, 
She'll quickly get fat, without cake or corn ; 
She’s clear in her jaws, and full in her chine, 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin. 


She’s broad in her ribs, and long in her rump, 

A straight and flat back, with never a hump ; 
She’s wide in her hips, and calm in her eyes, 
She’s fine in her shoulders, and thin in her thighs. 


* The fore flank is the lower part of the side immediately behind 
the fore legs. 

+ Perhaps the nearest description that can be given of the car- 
cass, would be to say, that a section of it, (made by a plane passing 
through its middle in a direction perpendicular to the line of the 
back), ought nearly to resemble an oval, whose two ends are of the 
same width, and whose form approaches to that of a circle; or (to 
those who understand the nature of the figure) an ellipse, whose eq 
centricity is not great. 

D2 
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She’s light in her neck, and small * in her tail, 
She’s wide in her breast, and good at the pail ; 
She’s fine in her bone, and silky of skin, 

She’s a Grazier’s without, and a Butcher's within. 


* Should any difficulty still remain in forming a clear con- 
ception of the points described, I think in such a case I may 
very safely recommend a print which I published a short time 
ago, and that, too, without vanity—as it reflects far more credit 
on the artist than on myself. In such a recommendation, more- 
over, I feel the greater confidence, both because I was request- 
ed to publish it by many of the first agriculturists in the king- 
dom, and, since published, it has met with their highest appro- 
bation. This print consists of a group of five animals, so ar- 
ranged as to show the just proportion and proper symmetry of 
every essential part. The portraits were taken from the most 
perfect animals in my possession ; and the engraving, which is 
in a style far superior to that in which cattle are generally exe- 
cuted, was finished with the greatest care.’ And if I am cor- 
rect in my description for the proper formation of cattle, and 
the portraits in the above mentioned print be also good, I think 
he who carefully compares the portraits with the description it- 
self, cannot long fail of being, at least, a very tolerable judge. 
For any one reading the description of a particular part, as, for 
exsiaite, of the breast, he will there find that it ought to be 
wide, and to project well before the legs; and, on turning to 
the print, he will immediately see this projection shown in the 
side-view of the bull, and the width in the heifer which faces 
him: and so on with respect to every other part. For as each 
animal is placed in a different position from the rest, there is no 
important point which is not fully presented to the view. 

‘ In the description which I have given for the formation of 
Cattle, I have said that the carcass ought not to be round or to 
approximate to the form of a barrel, as some have described it ; 
and have offered a sufficient reason why this should not be the 
case. Whoever indeed takes such a form for his model, would 
quickly be told by a judge, that the animal was not deep enough 
in its sides. I have, moreover, described the countenance as 
calm and placid, instead of speaking of the boldness of the eye ; 
the reason of which will easily be discovered by a person of your 
singular penetration. For the boldness of the eye is frequently 
caused by a restless or vicious disposition; but a quiet and 4 
docile look denotes evenness of temper, so essential to quick 


* This epithet alludes to the lower part of the tail only; the high- 
er part ought to be broad, according to the former description. 
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feeding. And we have only to consider the nature of animals 
in general, to perceive that this quiet disposition which I have 
been describing in Cattle, and which in Man might be termed 
indolence, has a strong tendency to make the eye appear small, 
rather than bold and Jarge. Let any one, for instance, observe 
another whose mind is at rest from attention to outward objects ; 
the muscles of the eyelids relax, and the lids themselves come 
closer together; in which case, the eye necessarily assumes a 
smaller appearance ; and the contrary takes place when our at- 
tention is again excited. I must remark, however, that an ani- 
mal which possesses naturally every essential for quick feeding, 
and whose countenance indicates that disposition by the mildest 
appearance, may have this appearance altered by ill treatment 
or other accidental circumstances. I observed that the lower or 
bony part of the tail ought to be thin, but the upper part broad. 
The tail has too often been designated by the former appellation 
only, which is incorrect in the description of a good animal. 
For, on the upper part of the tail of one that is in tolerable con- 
dition, there ought to be a considerable quantity of fat; but as 
the lower part consists chiefly of bone, it ought to be thin; and 
will always be so, when the animal itself is a small-boned one. 
Perhaps some may think, that the two latter observations, name- 
ly, with respect to the countenance and the tail, are but of little 
consequence ; since, however, these signs generally accompany 
a good animal, they ought not to be passed over: the latter is 
an invariable stalin and the former naturally so; but may 
sometimes be altered by adventitious circumstances, as has al- 
ready been observed. It is one thing to be able merely to dis- 
tinguish in the gross between a good and a bad animal; but 
another and a far more difficult one, to be able to point out 
every defect, however trifling, and to discover —_ excellence. 
And yet no man can arrive at any degree of perfection in the 
art of breeding, without making this latter kind of knowledge 
his chief aim and most ardent study. 

‘ Some Breeders have asserted, among whom was Mr Bake- 
well himself, that a disposition to get fat was necessarily combined 
with a shape similar to that I have been describing. The truth 
of this may very justly be questioned ; and the examples so well 
chosen by yourself, prove that the above mentioned properties 
are not even invariably found together. Had they said with 
you, Sir, that “ this particular formation generally indicates a 
disposition to get fat,” they would have been borne out in their 
assertion by the fact itself: for it must be observed, that it is 
one thing to say that two qualities are necessarily combined in 
the same subject ; and another to say, that they are invariably 
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Jound together. And if this latter term would have been too 
strong for the occasion, (and that it would, we have already 
seen); how much rather ought the former to be rejected ? It is 
frequently no easy matter, indeed, to determine whether two 
qualities are necessarily combined; nor, in the question before 
us, is it at all necessary. For, if quickness of feeding generally 
accompanies this peculiarity of shape (and that it does, it can 
never be denied), that alone would surely be a sufficient reason for 
a preference to this form; to say nothing of its other and great 
advantages with respect to the weight of the animal, the laying 
on of the flesh in the prime parts, &c. &c. Perhaps these gentle- 
men had no design to mislead us, but were not sufficiently care- 
ful in the choice of their language. It is material, however, that 
we should not only have clear ideas ourselves, but also that we 
should convey them to others in the most explicit terms. And 
in treating on any subject, we ought always to state things as 
they are actually found to be, and not as we might wish them. 
One satisfactory reason, I think, we may easily discover, why 
the best feeders are most frequently found amongst those ani- 
mals, that at the same time possess the best shapes. For with; 
out making the former a necessary consequence of the latter ; 
those breeders that had skiil enough to select Cattle of the most 
perfect symmetry, would also have skill enough to select out of 
these the best-fleshed ones. For my own part, I would not keep 
an animal that had a bad quality of flesh, if the form were per- 
fection itself. The observation which Dr Jenner made to you, 
‘* that no animal whose chest was narrow could easily be made 
fat,” is a fact borne out by almost universal experience; and I 
believe is satisfactorily accounted for on natural principles. For 
the chest being too narrow, there is a want of sufficient room for 
the proper action of the internal organs. 

‘ The form that I have already described, is not only the best 
for affording the greatest weight to the animal; but the flesh is 
also chiefly laid on, in what is usually called, the prime parts. 

‘ I have just had occasion to speak of goodness of flesh ; but how 
to describe this quality in any thing like adequate terms, is a 
thing extremely difficult. Some persons of great experience, 
would very rarely be wrong, judging by the sight only. But the 
best method of discovering it, is by the touch; and it has a rich- 
ness, 2 mellowness in the feel. 

‘ Here it may be very necessary to caution the inexperienced 
against a certain description of animals, usually called light- 
fleshed ones; and of these, there are too many in the hands of 
some Breeders, not altogether destitute of eminence. The ob- 
jection to such, is not on account of the quality of the flesh as 
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regards richness, but the deficiency of its quantity when the ani- 
mal is in alean state. I have known such highly approved by 
some, when shown to them alive and made very fat; but this has 
certainly been for want of better judgment: and had the same 

ersons been able to distinguish between fat and lean, they must 
love drawn a very different conclusion. ‘This kind is profitable, 
neither to the grazier, nor yet to the consumer. ‘They are not 
profitable to the grazier ; because, in the first place, they are na- 
turally tender; and moreover, they carry so small a quantity of 
flesh in their lean state, that they have much to do, when put to 
feeding, before they come to any tolerable weight. Neither are 
they profitable to the consumer; for fat without lean, is of no 
other use, than to be wasted in the kitchen. Whenever they 
are found in the hands of a Breeder, it is generally in the hands 
of such as are in the habit of keeping their stock remarkably 
high; and when they are sold, and oe kept as store stock, 
they bring a considerable loss to the purchaser, and disgrace on 
the original possessor. It is to be hoped indeed, that this kind 
of animal will soon be exploded in Neat Cattle, as it has been 
long ago in the new Leicester Sheep. Of this we may be assur- 
ed, whenever a Stock is generally known to be of this descrip- 
tion, the Breeder himself will soon fall into disrepute. 

‘ There is another kind which carry plenty of lean flesh, but of 
a bad quality. ‘These are invariably slow feeders; and may al- 
ways be discovered by the touch, the flesh being naturally hard. 
Some of these are so bad, that, when put to the Bist keeping, and 
continued at it ever so long, they will scarcely have a stone 
weight of fat, either within or without. 

“The perfection of breeding as far as flesh is concerned, is a 

eat quantity of rich lean flesh in the first instance, which when 
the animal is well kept, will soon be covered with a proper propor- 
tion of fat. And such not only take a shorter time in preparing 
for the stall than any other, but their beef will also sell for more 
a pound; being of the very first quality, and the kind that is 
eagerly sought after for the tables of our nobility and gentry. It 
is not here meant that this kind can never be made too fat ; they 
may be very much so; this however, can always be prevented 
by the time allowed for feeding. 

‘In a word; it is not the animal which has scarcely any flesh, 
when at store keeping, and which, when fed, will consist almost of 
fat alone, which is the most profitable either to the grazier, or 
yet to the consumer: nor is it the animal, whose flesh is ever so 
abundant, if hard and bad, and incapable of having its proper 
quantity of fat; but it is ‘hat which, when at store pasturage only, 
carries a great quantity of rich lean flesh; and which, by good 
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keeping, may be made as fat as we please. And of these three 
sorts of animals, I think the first nearly as unprofitable as the 


i second, notwithstanding the injudicious praise they sometimes 
+ meet with.’ 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Method of Valuing and Ascertaining the Quantity of Bark, , 
Sc. on an Oak Coppice Wood. 


[From Monreatn’s Forester’s Guide. *] 


* T wave frequently been applied to by foresters and others 
to give some description of the readiest and surest method of 
ascertaining the quantity of bark, &c., and consequently the va- 
lue of a coppice wood before it was cut down, I lie under many 
a promise to perform this task; and I confess it was much more 
difficult than I at first imagined. Were I desired to go to a 
growing wood of any description, of the extent of from one to 
ten thousand acres, and to give its value, I would find no diffi- 
culty in giving the value of wood and bark, &c., and that too 
within 5 per cent. either way. But to say that I or any man 
could lay down a rule for doing this work, without the person 
being a little in the practice of it, is altogether impossible. 
Were it measureable timber, as will be afterwards shown, ik 
would be more easy ; but in taking young natural wood, where 5 
there are perhaps a thousand stools on each acre, and these aver- 





* This, we think, is by far the most useful publication of the kind 
we have ever seen; and we would strongly recommend all the prac- 
tical part of it to the consideration of the owners of woodlands. It 
is true that when Mr Monteath, leaving his own profession, begins 
to speculate and deal in figures, he is not so much to be depended 
on; yet even in these parts of the book, he is not so extravagant, 

. and much more ready with authorities in his favour, than most others 
who have ventured into the same field. In our Review Branch will 
be found a general account of this little work, written by a corre- 
spondent who we believe is professionally engaged in the manage- 
ment of woodlands ; but we think it right to give a specimen of the 
book itself. When it comes to a Second Edition, the author should Bs 
get some friend to revise it, and alter some of the passages, which =| 
are not very intelligible as they now stand: this is all that is required = 


in regard to the style, which nobody would object to because it is 
without ornament.—Con, : 
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aging 5 or 6 stems from every stool, and not one of the mea- 
sureable timber ; (even this, however, were in some degree to- 
lerably easy, if you have the number of acres, and can ascer- 
tain the number of stools and stems on each acre.) ‘The truth 
must in a great measure be ascertained by partly guessing at 
the average quantity of bark, &c. each stool will produce. But 
when the ground is not measured, it must be worse; granting 
the whole wood ground were measured, if a person has not each 
acre by itself in order to ascertain the number of stools on each, 
and the average number of stems from each stool, without 
which it is impossible to proceed in this work with any accu- 
racy. And it is still more difficult when one has no knowledge 
of the measurement of the ground ; and supposing a person had, 
as it is always the crop on the ground that must be taken, and 
where the crop is exceedingly various, and the ground in parts 
almost inaccessible,—in this case, without having had a little ex- 
perience in the line, it is almost impossible for any person, how- 
ever plain it may be laid down before him on paper, to pretend 
to ascertain the value with any degree of accuracy. 

‘ Besides, the situation and soil will vary the weight of the 
bark very considerably. The quality of the timber, the thriving 
or healthiness of the growth of the woods at the time of valu- 
ing, will also vary the weight of the bark. If a coppice or na- 
tural oak wood has a northerly or a north-east exposure, the 
timber will be in general more durable and hardy; but the 
bark not so thick as when the woods have a southern exposure. 
In low dens, where the wood is well sheltered from all quarters, 
and where the growth must be more rapid, the bark will be 
thicker, and weigh heavier than in either of the former situa- 
tions, but the timber will be more spongy. The poorest and 
most rocky soils produce the best or hardest timber, but not so 
thick or sappy bark as better soils would do. As to quality, all 
foresters agree in this respect, that wherever oak timber, young 
or old trees, are well hearted, that is to say, much red wood in 
it, which is the best of the oak timber; but the bark on trees of 
this kind is not so good and thick as when the timber has more 
white or sap wood in it. Also, if the wood is very healthy and 
thriving, the bark will be better and easier peeled, than when 
the wood becomes stinted in the growth, and has a great many 
dead branches on it; in the latter case, the bark too will be a 
great deal worse to separate from it, and will require a great 
deal more beating to raise or take off the bark; and in this 
case, the bark is more dry, and will not weigh so heavy as when 
the wood is in a thriving state. 

§ In valuing a wood that a person is an entire stranger to, he 
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must consider all these things, and make his calculations accord- 
ingly; and having pierced the bark on several of the trees, in 
different places of the wood, and ascertained its thickness, hav- 
img some experience of what he is going to be about; and in or- 
der to assist him in this, I would submit to his consideration the 
following observations. 


© Suppose an acre of coppice oak wood, at 15 years of age, to 
contain, at 8 feet distance from each other, 855 stools, which 
an acre of ordinary good ground is very capable of bearing, 
and these stools averaging 5 stems from each, which is 4275 
stems on an acre; these stems at the above age will, at the 
least, average 2 lib. of bark each stem, which is 3 tons, 16 
cwt., 1 qr., 10 lib., at 14/. per ton, is - L.53 8 9 

Which is 15s. 4d. less than the average price for 
these last 3 years. 

16 tons of brush timber in the acre, as above, at 
10s, per ton, - - - 8 0 0 





L.6i 8 9 
Deduct expense of peeling the bark—Supposing the 
women employed at 1s., and the men at 2s. 6d. 
per day, each, is 2/. 15s. per ton, for 3 tons, 16 


cwt., ] Qs 10 lib. = L10 9 Il 
Deduct carriage to the tan-yard, at 1/. 
per ton, - - $16 4 
—— 14 6 & 
Value of 1 acre of coppice at 15 years of age L47 2 6 


* Supposing the coppice 20 years of age, and each acre con- 
taining 855 stools, averaging 5 stems from every stool, is 
4275. Average quantity of bark on each stem is 3 lib., which 
is 5tons, 14 cwt., 2 qrs., 1 lib. which, at 14/. per ton, is 


o = ° L.80 3 1} 
10 tons of brush wood, at 10s. per do. : 5 0 0 
1600 spokes, at 2/. per 100, - - $2 0 0 
L117 3 1g 


Deduct expense of blocking spokes, at 4s. 6d. per 
100, ge A! 5 et L.s 10 0 
Do. expense of peeling, at 2/. 15s. per 
ton, - ~ ~ 15 14 10 F 
Do. carriage, at 1/. per ton, - 514 6 
2419 4 





Value at 20 years, ~ L.92 3 9} 
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¢ Supposing the coppice 25 years of age, and 855 stools on an 
acre, averaging 4 stems on every stool, is 3420; and averag- 
ing 5} lib. of bark on each stem—8 tons, 1 qr., 7 lib. at 
14/, per ton, - - L112 4 1} 

Eleven tons of brushwood, at 10s. perdo. = = 510 0 

i Two thousand 5 hundred spokes, at 2/. per 100, 50 0 O 


L.167 14 1} 
Deduct expense of peeling, at 2/.15s. L.22 0 10} 
Ditto for blocking spokes, at 4s. 6d. 


per hundred, - - 512 6 
Ditto for carriage, at 1/. per ton, 8 0 9 
$514 1h 
Value at 25 years, - L.132 0 O 


" 


Supposing the coppice 30 years of age, and 855 stools in am 
acre, averaging 4 stems from every stool, is 3420 stems, a- 
veraging 8 lib. of bark on each stem, is 12 tons, 4 cwt., 1 


qr., 4 lib. at 142. per ton, - L.i71 0 0 
Six tons of brushwood, at 10s. per do. - 3 00 
Three thousand 8 hundred spokes, at 27. perhundred 76 0 0 
Seven hundred and ten feet of measureable timber, 

at 2s. 6d. per foot, : - - 88 15 0 

L.338 15 0 


Deduct expense of peeling, at 2/. 15s. 
per ton, - - - L383 11 9 
Ditto for blocking 3800 spokes, at 4s. 6d. 





per hundred, . 8 11 0 
Carriage of bark to the tan-yard, at 11. 
per ton, - ~ 12 4 3 


54 7 0 





Value at 80 years of age, - L284 8 O 


The preceding statement is what an acre of ordinary good 
woodland, laid out for oak coppice, is very capable of produc- 
ing, when it is properly trained up; and those persons who are 
acquainted with cutting and managing natural oak wood, will 
at once see that I am rather below than above my estimate. 
The nearness or distance of the situation of the wood to or from 
the market for the bark, will either lessen or advance the care 
riage, as will also the alteration in wages make either the ex- 
pense of manufacturing less or more; but for all these things 
allowances must be mace. 
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* IT have made no allowance for the cartage of the spokes, 
because there is scarcely any part in all the country but there is 
a wright that requires that article, and he generally gives that 
price for them in the wood; but if the quantity should be too 
great for that particular part of the country, it is easy to make 
allowance for the carriage. I have allowed 6d. on the foot of 
the measurable timber to carry it to a seaport, &c. 

* The surest method of estimating the crop, as it stands on 
the ground, without regard to the acres or measurement of the 
land, is to count the stools into twenties, and to take the aver- 
age number of stems on every 20 stools; then take the average 
quantity of bark on every stem, the average quantity of spokes 
every stool will produce; the average quantity of measurable 
timber in every stool, and the average quantity of brush wood 
on every stool. Having set down all these, carefully and accue 
rately, in a memorandum-book, go through the whole wood in 
the same way, and add the whole together. Take the bark, by 
the ton, say at the nearest place you expect to sell it; the spokes, 
by the hundred, at where you expect to deliver them; the mea- 
surable timber, by the foot, at the port at which you expect to 
sell it; and the brush wood, by the ton. Add these together ; 
then make an allowance for the carriage of your bark, spokes, 
measurable timber, and the expense of cutting and peeling the 


bark, also the ae of the spokes. Add these together, and 
r 


deduct the amount from the former sum, and the remainder 
will be the value of the wood. The readiest method of count- 
ing the stools is, to cause two men to take a line, say about a 
hundred feet long, or more, and passing the line round as many 
of those stools as it will enclose, the one man standing still while 
the other moves round a new number of stools, and count al- 
ways the stools betwixt the two lines, causing the one man 
move the one time with the line, whilst the other man stands 
still, and so on alternately; the valuator, at the same time, 
taking care to average every wy stools as they go on, before 
losing sight of the counted stools. This way, too, is a very 

y and sure method of counting the number of trees in any 
plantation. Or the stools of a coppice wood may be counted 
and averaged by two men going parallel to each other, and the 
person valuing going betwixt them; the two men putting up 
marks with fog, or pieces of white paper, on a branch of the 
stools; the one man going always back by the last laid marks, 
and the valuator always counting and averaging the stools be- 
twixt the newly laid and the late laid marks; counting and ave- 
raging the siodle always as the men go on, taking only 20, or even 
30 stools, at 2 time. To those who have been in the practice of 
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doing this frequently, it will be found very easy, and will be 
done very speedily, and with a very considerable degree of ac- 
curacy. The proper method of learning to do this correctly, is, 
when a person cuts an oak wood for the first time (or even were 
the work repeated sevéral times), he should, in order to make 
himself perfectly acquainted with ascertaining the average quan- 
tity of bark that a stool or even a stem of a stool will produce, 
he ought to go before the peclers, and select a stool or stem. 
After having examimed it narrowly, he supposes it to produce a 
certain quantity of bark, and marks this down in his memoran- 
dum-book. He them causes a person to peel it by itself, dry it, 
and carefully tie it up, and weigh it, and compare it with the 
weight he supposed it to produce, and he will at once see how 
near his calculation came to the truth. By frequently repeat- 
ing this, he will soon be enabled to come near the truth, without 
making such a trial, but even without being at so much trouble 
as to iy the bark itself. I have often weighed it after being 
peeled, and allowed one third part of the weight for the sap, 
which, in bark from 15 to 30 years old, will be found to be ver 
near the true weight of it after it is dry; but, if the bark is 
much older, or say the bark of large trees, it will take consider- 
ably more than one third part of the green bark to make it hold 
out the weight when dried. I have also tried it, by measuring 
the stems of a stool, and reducing them to solid feet and inches; 
and I have found this to be a very satisfactory way of finding 
the quantity of bark. 

’ For example, a stem of oak from a natural stool—suppose 
it to measure in girth 2 inches, by 7 feet long, it will contain 2 
solid inches and one-third of an inch, according to the measure- 
ment of Hoppus. This stem or shoot, will produce 2 lib. 2 oz. of 
bark. Again, a stem or shoot of natural oak, measuring 4 inches 
in girth, by 9 feet in length, will be found to contain 1 solid foot 
of wood, and will produce 13} lib. of bark. Let it be observed 
here, that natural shoots of cak will produce more bark accord- 
ing to their measurement, than young oak trees reared from the 
plant will do, as the trees from the plant require more pruning 
than those from the natural stool; as the rougher the coppice is, 
or the more branches are kept on, the more bark it will produce. 
If it is intended to cut the coppice very young, little or no prun- 
ing is necessary. 

‘If the forester will take the trouble to try all these different 
methods, as I have done in the most of the counties in Scotland, 
he will find them to come very near the truth. As to the plan 
of ascertaining it by the solid feet or inches, in very small stemg 
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or trees, the bark will vary a little, according to the quantity of 
branches peeled below what was measured. 

‘ I am aware, that here I run the risk of not falling in with 
the opinions of some of my readers, and even that from many of 
those who pretend to be good judges of the value of oak coppice 
wood, Such will insist that it is impossible for an acre of cop- 
pice oak wood, at 15 years of age, to produce 47]. 2s. 6d.; or 
that an acre, at 20 years of age, will produce 92/. 1s. 9}d.; but 
particularly, that an acre, at 25 years of age, will produce 132/. 
12s. 6d.; and beyond all credibility, that an acre, at 30 years of 
age, will produce 248]. 8s. * In answer to this, however, I 
might point out the place where such results were obtained, 
and produce evidence of the facts; nor were these made on the 
best natural wood I have seen. But if the reader who doubts, 
will consider the following, and make proof of it in ordinary 
good coppice wood, he will at once acknowledge that I am ra- 
ther under than above the real calculation. It surely‘need not 
stagger the belief of any person who is in the aialien degree 
acquainted with rearing of natural oak woods, to see a natural 
oak stool at 15 years of age, bearing 5 stems each, which will 
make 2 paling stobs, and of course will measure fully more than 
2 solid inches, and one-third of an inch. Nor is it at all un- 
common to see thousands of natural stools of oak at thirty years 
old, producing four stems, each of which will average one solid 
foot; and of course will produce upwards of three stones of bark, 
which will be seen to be far above the calculation, either at 15 
or 30 years old; but if I were to select the best growths I have 
seen at the different ages mentioned, I should go far above cither 
of these calculations. But I have been careful in the foregoing, 
to select only those acres, by carefully attending to the cutting 
and rearing up of which, in the manner herein laid down, the 
pons soil of natural woodland (marshes excepted) in Scot- 
and, is capable of producing. 

* Were I to give instances of the growths of natural oak stools 
I haye seen on good soils, I would not exceed the bounds of 
truth, although I were to double the proceeds herein stated.— 

‘For the sake of those not acquainted with rearing wood, allow 
me to give the four following examples, taken from actual mea- 
surement. 


* These figures will be found not to agree with the preceding Es- 
-timate—another reason why Mr Monteath should get some assistance 
_in preparing another edition of his book—Con. 
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A TABLE, showing the Growth of several Natural Stools, and Seed- 
lings of Oak, taken from actual measurement. 
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On the Estate of Ormiston 
Hall, in East Lothian, tak- 
en in 1804, 
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In Glen Shirra, near Inver- 
ary, Argyleshire, taken in 
1810. 


5 stems. | 4 stems. 


Three stools of ash, on the es- 
tate of Boquhan, in Stir- 
lingshire, taken in 1812. 












20 | 6 stems. | 5 stems. | 4 stems. 


5 














Bankend wood, estate of. 
Touchadam, Stirlingshire, 
which I cut in 1804; mea- 16 | § stems. 
surements taken in 1820. 


€ stems. | 4 stems. 0 4};6 0 


‘ Seedlings measured in the said coppice, which, when the 
wood was cut, must have been at least 3 inches in circumference, 
$ feet from the ground, and from 4 to 6 feet high. These were 
the largest sizes left in Bankend wood, when cut. At Ormiston 
Hall, in 1804, 12 of the best seedlings put together in said wood, 
only measured 49 feet 9 inches. In Glen Shirra, in 1810, 15 of 
the best of the seedlings in said wood, put together, only 33 feet 
7 inches. In the iat of Bankend, which wood is still growing, 
(in 1820), 18 of the best seedlings only measure 4 feet 5 inches.— 
The bark is included in the foregoing measurements. 

‘ By this statement it will be seen, that natural stems of oak 
make far more rapid growth than seedlings, or from the plant ; 
nor are they near so liable to misgive in rearing. 

‘I grant that the foregoing measurements were taken from very 
thriving stools, and which stools grew on a good soil; but it 
would be very possible (and no one who is acquainted with the 
subject will doubt it) to have 600 stools on an acre of good land, 
which would place each at 10 feet distance from each other every 
way, and these, at the age of 30 years, to average 4 stems from 
each stool. But granting they only were to average 3 solid feet 
from each stem, which is fais ‘hin those at 25 years of age, there 


would be 2400 stems on an acre, average 3 feet each, which is 
7200 feet, which, at 2s. 6d. per foot, (a low price, including bark), 
is no less than L. 900 Sterling per acre at 30 years old. Whe 
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would not think oak woods worthy their attention in rearing, 
after considering what it is possible to gain by them ? 

¢ Since writing the above, I have been favoured, by J. Francis 
Erskine of Marr, Esq., with the date of planting some large 
oak trees, which I cut on his estate of Alloa in 1817. They were 
planted in 1706 and 1707. Many of them measured upwards of 
140 solid feet ; one, in particular, which grew between a lime and 
a poplar not more than 8 feet distant from each other, measured 
62 feet 9 inches in length, of a, straight bole, and the girth on 
the side of the square 134 inches.—A poplar planted at the same 
time, and cut in 1817 measured 235 solid feet. Many oak trees 
still stand on the same ground, planted at the same time, and 
will measure 150 feet. 


a an He - ee 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Opinions entertained in America of our British Agriculturists. 


[The following paper, extracted from ‘ The American Far- 
mer,’ printed at Baltimore (June 23, 1820), we insert in 
the Farmer’s Magazine on two accounts ;—frst, as it shows 
the high idea entertained in America of the distinguished 
agricultural characters whom this country has produced ; 
and, secondly, as it proves, that friendly attentions to the 
natives of America will always be received with a recipro- 
city of good will on the part of the Americans. ] 


| cc — 


A liberal.intercourse among men of generous hearts, and su- 
— minds, of different countries, is, in no respect, more 
appily exemplified, than in the cases of Arthur Young—Sir 
John Sinclair—Mr Coke, of English Norfolk—and Lord Er- 
skine, with regard to the United States of America. 
_ The first of these distinguished theorists and practicians in 
agriculture has been recently taken from a country—a quarter 
of the globe—a world to which his acute and active mind, and 
well-directed energy, have done incalculable service. His tour 
through France, and into Upper Italy, his Lincoln Survey and 
Report, and, in general, his various labours in the field and the 
literature of agriculture, have been peculiarly beneficial to uss 
In all his intercourse with respectable individuals of our coun- 
try, in letters, conversations, and more formal conferences, our 
Janded and travelling citizens have met a liberal friend. 
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The North British Baronet, Sir John Sinclair, has made us 
rejoice in America, that we are masters of the language in which 
he delivered to the world his inestimable and immense collec- 
tions of agricultural literature. Had his been a foreign tongue, 
we should not have expected to have seen a translation of them; 
and the vast body of simple and precious truths—truths in fact, 
and truths in reason——with which his extensive works are filled, 
would have remained, tothe many in America, unknown secrets. 
He has taught us, by the happiest examples and the most effec- 
tual means, how to examine and how to make a perfect exposi- 
tion of the agriculture of a country, from the scale of a king- 
dom and a province down to a county, a hundred, a tything, 
or a township. He has drawn, by innumerable traits, so per- 
fect a landed picture of Great Britain, that no traveller of any 
nation, however familiar with the English tongue, can ever hope 
to obtain such a knowledge of the kingdom by his own senses. 
He has a title also to our gratitude, from the generous views he 
has frequently taken of the colossal stature and natural capaci- 
ties of our landed interest. 

Mr Coke, whom Nature made an English gentleman farmer 
of the highest order, and who is understood, with a mixture of 
native manliness and sense, to have declined the honours of a 
peerage, has extended to our country, and our compatriots, at 
home and abroad, many evidences of respect, regard, esteem 
and friendship, in that noble round of rural intelligence, activi- 
ty, and hospitality, which, in a country distinguished for its 
union of intellect, energy and culture, have preeminently mark- 
ed his uncommon character. 

The extraordinary mind of Lord Chancellor Erskine, as full 
of discrimination as of ardour, has constantly recognised our 
country with decided and often enthusiastic warmth, whenever 
he has believed us right; and the reports and correspondence 
of our travelling countrymen have borne strong and numerous 
testimonies in favour of his language, opinions, and deportment 
towards them and cur country. He has turned his mind and 
fortune in latter years to the utmost use of the’ capacities and 
soil of Great Britain, where land, and particularly good land, 
_ has become a real monopoly, and art arid science have been 
sedulously applied to cure the inferiorities of soil and climate. 
We shall conclude this article with an extract from Lord Er- 
skine’s speech at one of the annual sheep-shearings held for se- 
veral days at Holkham, the residence of Thomas William Coke, 
esq. where the most powerful, practical, and theoretical farmers 
of the United Kingdom, with many foreign guests, constantiy 
assemble. Lord Erskine said’ pleasantly, that * he had'studied 
* Coke at Westminster, and that he was then studying Coke at 
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¢ Holkham; that the perfection of the culture of the latter was 
* such, that he did know, by the eye, the great bread corn, 
‘ wheat, as produced on Mr Coke’s estate! He descanted up- 
¢ on the pursuit of agriculture as a most liberal profession, im 
‘ which, in a beautiful order and regularity, the finger of 
* Heaven points to certain conclusions ; where the fruits of our 
* skill and labour rise to give testimony, and where the very 
‘ earth is eloquent, and speaks nothing but the truth. If, he 
‘ continued, we only consider the subject of manure, we shall 
‘ perceive one of the most striking beauties and benefits of the 
‘ divine ordination, and of that wisdom, with which we are 
‘ blessed, in a thousand ways, without knowing it. ‘This very 
* substance, the refuse of every being, had it been useless, must 
‘ have accumulated in heaps, intolerably noisome, and perpe- 
‘ tually pestilential; but, by the blessing of Providence, it is 
‘ every man’s interest to remove those otherwise increasing 
‘ mountains of filth ; and by decomposition, in various ways, in 
‘ a great measure concealed from us, it gives increase to our 
‘ fields, and adds to the means of industry, and the reward of 
* the husbandman.’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The State of the Currency the great Cause of the present 
Distresses. 
Sir, 

Tue prediction contained in your last Liverpool Report, 
that the average price of wheat would be nearer 50s. than 60s., 
has been soon fulfilled; the return for the week ending 23d De- 
cember was 53s. }1d.; and it is highly probable that it will be 
at 50s. before next harvest, providing the prospect of the com- 
ing crop should be favourable. From a personal survey of all 
the great corn counties in Ireland, I feel no hesitation in statin 
my conviction, that the export of wheat from that country wi 
be 50 to 70 per cent. greater than in any former year ; and it is 
probable the increase on oats will be 20 to 30 percent. There 
appear no marks of a decay of agriculture; on the contrary, it 
is allowed on all hands, that the number of acres now under 
wheat, exceeds that of any previous period ; so that unless the. 
leaders of the agriculturists in England shall become more en- 
lightened, it is very likely that we shall hear a cry for duties on 
Trish corn. The preat landed proprietors of Ireland begin to 
have a foretaste of the advantages which they are likely to de- 
rive from the trade with this country; and at some of the late 
loyal county meetings, the business of the day has terminated 
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in petitions to the House of Commons for a repeal of all Corn- 
laws, and for a total prohibition to foreign import, except in 
cases of urgent necessity, determinable by the Privy Council, 
Now, there is much more sense in this plan than in the Duty 
scheme so pertinaciously adhered to by the Committee at Hen- 
derson’s hotel. The object of both is to enhance prices; but 
the one would effect this by destroying competition, and the o- 
ther by creating it. But even a total prohibition would not 
raise prices under present circumstances. Does any man sup- 
pose, if the import price were 90s. instead of 80s., that the a- 
verage would be higher than it now is? Surely no one dreads 
foreign import; and yet prices decline. The simple truth is, 
that there is more corn and less money than at any period since 
1815; and, therefore, the article must be sold for less money, 
or at a lower price. The bill for resuming cash payments at 
the old standard of 3/. 17s. 104d. for an ounce of gold, is the 
main cause of the difficulties of the farmers, and indeed of the 
country at large. In 1797 this standard was suspended; and, 
for the space of twenty-two years, there was no standard at all : 
Gold fluctuated in the market from 4/. to 5/. 12s. per ounce. 
During this time, the greater part of the whole national debt 
was contracted ; during this time, nine-tenths of all the existing 
contracts between individuals were entered into; and yet, in the 
year 1819, when the revenue was notoriously inadequate to meet 
the expenses of the State, Parliament, which had over and over 
again voted that bank notes were not depreciated, voted that all 
their former decisions were erroneous, and that the ancient stand- 
ard should be restored. ‘That a standard is necessary, no body 
can deny; but that there was any substantial justice of necessity 
for returning to the ancient one, admits of something more than 
doubt. The great mass of all contracts had been made at an aver- 
age of about 4/. 8s. to 4/. 10s. per ounce, certainly {ths; and yet the 
interest of this immense majority must be made to give way to 
the idle and false pride of returning to Cash payments at the 
old standard. It. is curious to’ remark, that both Houses of 
Parliament appointed ‘ a Committee of Secrecy, to consider of 
the State of the Bank of England, with reference to the expe- 
diency of the resumption of Cash payments at the period fixed 
by law.’ The Report of both the Committees is well known ; 
but it cannot fail to strike every considerate person, that there 
was another Inquiry equally, if not more important, the State 
of the Country, with reterence to the resumption of Cash pay- 
ments. This, however, was quite forgotten; and ee af- 
ter much private suffering, another Committee will be appoint- 


ed to investigate this part of the subject ; and then it will per- 
E?2 . 


* 
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haps be declared expedient to alter the standard, or, in other 
words, inexpedient and unjust to make people pay 20 or 30- per 
cent. more than they had contracted to pay. In the mean time, 
farmers are sold up, because wheat, which is at an average of 
54s., should be at an average of 64s.— Bonds are enforced ; and 
an estate which cost 1000/. ten years ago, now sells at 6 or 7001. 
Mortgages are foreclosed, and he who borrowed the money 
loses both money and land. In fact, every day as payments be-~ 
come due, he who has to pay, pays more than he agreed to do; 
and as long as Mr Peel’s famous Bill remains in force, this dis- 
tress must continue until every contract made since 1797 is ex- 
pired. Some persons advocate lowering the interest of the na- 
tional debt, just as though it were an honest proceeding which 
would cure our sufferings; but others think it would be exceed- 
ingly unjust and inefficacious. If it be honest to make the pub- 
lic creditor take less than it was agreed to give him, it would be 
quite as honest to make private creditors take less also; but as 
private engagements exceed in amount'and importance all pub- 
lic ones, the plan, to be efficient, must apply to both. Now it 
is submitted, that an alteration of the standard would compre- 
hend all interests, and approximate to something like general 
justice ; and without it, greater violence will be done to pro- 
perty than was ever committed by any Administration in the an- 
nals of this courftry. 

I have taken the liberty of addressing to you the above ob- 
servations, written in haste, because I perceive that you are du- 
ly impressed with the importance of the Currency Question, in 
all considerations connected with the distresses of the country. 
And in the hope, that some other correspondent will bestow 
some pains upon it, by aplain and elaborate exposition of all 
its bearings, I remain, Sir, &c. 

Liverpool, 1st February, 1821. Jos. SANDARS. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Corn Trade of i820. 


Sir, Liverpool, 15th January, 1820. 
Tue occurrences in the corn market for the last year 
were so unimportant as to render it almost superfluous my bring- 
ing them in a collected state under your view on the present oc- 
casion; but in the hope that they may be useful in lessening 
the labours of calculation and research, I shall, without further 
preface, submit for your perusal an account of the different 


changes and incidents as they occur to me, which have taken 
place in the above period. 
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At the commencement of last year, the ports of this country 
still continued shut to the importation of grain and flour from 
all parts of the world; and by referring to my annual Circular 
of that time, I find that the old stocks of these articles available 
for home consumption were considered to be very small, leav- 
ing it to be inferred that the necessities of Great Britain must, 
for the succeeding nine months, and in the event of the ports 
remaining shut, be supplied exclusively by corn of her own 
growth from the previous harvest: such was the situation of this 
country twelve months ago in respect to its resources for food. 
I find also, by referring, that the crop of 1819 was not consider- 
ed beyond an average one, and that in the absence of external 
supplies, it would be found insufficient to meet the consumption 
until the arrival of the ensuing harvest; but the calculations in 
which this belief originated proved erroneous. ‘The first three 
months of last year passed away without any fluctuation or in- 
cident worthy of notice. The demand for consumption from 
the districts dependent for supplies upon the importations into 
this port, seemed to keep pace with the supplies themselves ; 
and while the prevailing opinion, from the causes I have stated, 
favoured an advance in prices in the spring, the accumulation 
of stock under that impression was scarcely perceptible, nor did 
the expectation of higher prices lead to any speculative pur- 
chases. The months of April and May, contrary to expecta- 
tion, were equally unproductive of change or improvement in 
the market ; the hopes of those who had relied for higher prices 
on the inadequacy of the internal supplies were yet disappointed; 
and the prospect of their future accomplishment seemed to be- 
come every day less apparent. 

The weather throughout the above months had been back- 
ward, and the opinion that the period of the harvest would. be 
more or less influenced by it, appeared not without foundation ; 
still, however, this indication of lateness had no sensible effect 
upon the market. The season, up to the middle of June, con- 
tinued cold and wet; and the face of the country at that time 
showed symptoms of a protracted, and consequently precarious 
harvest. Previously to this, upwards of 40,000 quarters of 
foreign wheat had been imported into this place; and calculat- 
ing, as it afterwards appeared rather prematurely, on the in- 
jurious effects of the recent bad weather, some speculators were 
induced to make investments in wheat in bond, at prices ap- 

arently low, yet affording a fair remuneration to the importer. 
Towards the close of June the weather became warm and dry; 
and in the short time it continued so, the appearance of the 
crop was materially improved, and all speculative demand for 
wheat or flour in bond disappeared. The season in July and 
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August was variable; and though there existed throughout the 
country the promise of abundance, still the symptoms of late- 
ness were notremoved. At the close of August, although reap- 
ing in the southern districts had for a fortnight been general, 
the whole that was cut remained, with few exceptions, in the 
fields: at this period serious apprehensions began to be enter- 
tained as to the fate of the crop; for though in itself more luxu- 
riant than remembered for many years, it was for this reason 
more exposed to danger than if it had been less abundant. In 
this state of uncertainty and alarm on the part of some, and 
hope and expectation on that of others, all suspense was remov- 
ed by the timely interposition of fourteen days of uninterrupted 
munca which brought us to the middle of September. 

_A great proportion of the crop being now secured, and gene- 
rally speaking in good condition, that interesting event, the 
opening of the ports in November, ceased to be any longer a 
question of doubt; for prices of wheat had already declined ful- 
ly two shillings per bushel, and those of other kinds of grain in 
proportion. At the expiration of the quarter ending the fif- 
teenth of August, the ports of this country, by a system of 
fraud which it was obvious had been practised in some of the 
western districts in returning the purchases of which the avera- 
ges are composed, were opened to the introduction of foreign 
oats: this unexpected event had the tendency of depressing the 
market for that article; for, in addition to the weighty stocks in 
bond, which for the preceding twelve months had been accumulat- 
ing, the supplies to the beginning of October, from all parts, and 
thenceforward to the twentieth of November trom ports between 
the rivers Eyder and Bidassoa, proved very considerable, parti- 
cularly into London. 

In the course of the foregoing remarks I have omitted to ob- 
serve that, up to Racadon tan year, there was a steady demand 
for American sweet flour in bond for exportation; and while, 
as will be seen by the annexed import statement, the supplies 
have been large, it will at the same time be perceived, from the 
quantity supposed to be now in bond, that the exports must also 
have been great. In speaking .of the exportation from this 
country of American flour, it may be observed, that the re- 
strictions under which it is now permitted to be conveyed from 
America to the British West India Colonies, otherwise than 
through the medium of a British port, amount to nearly a pro- 
hibition upon its exportation; for by an Act of the American 
Government, which took effect on the thirtieth of September 
last, flour cannot be transported to any of the British West In- 
dia possessions without incurring heavy charges, otherwise than 
through.a British port: Besides, all American flour exported to 
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the island of Jamaica through any other channel than that of 
Great Britain, has been subjected to the payment of a colonial 
duty of ten shillings currency per barrel. Early in September, 
samples of new Irish wheat and oats made their appearance in 
this market ; and, up to the close of the year, the supplies were 
regular as well as extensive, amounting of the former to upwards 
of 100,000, and of the latter about 80,000 quarters; leaving an 
increase in wheat, compared with the imports for the corre- 
sponding months in 1819, of about 20,000 quarters: but not- 
withstanding this increased importation, prices, contrary to what 
occurred in the same months of the preceding year, have rather 
advanced. With respect to the last crop, there seems but one 
opinion, that it was abundant ; but as regards its condition when 
harvested, there may exist some doubts as to particular coun- 
ties. In the more southern and eastern districts, where the 
harvest first commenced, the quality of the grain was injured 
by the changeable weather in the end of August; for we find 
that a considerable portion of the new wheat since exhibited in 
the London market has proved soft, and unfit for grinding 
alone. 

It appears from the import statement, that the importations 
into this place last year exceeded those of the preceding one, 
of wheat 147,059 quarters, and of flour 107,644 barrels. In 
the last year the supplies of foreign wheat to this place amount- 
ed to 104,198, and of oats 25,068 quarters; and into London, 
of wheat 238,435, and of oats 483,475 quarters. Of wheat in 
bond here, the stock may be estimated at about 157,000 quar- 
ters, including 2700 quarters from Canada; of oats only 8300 
quarters. The quantity of wheat in store available for consump- 
tion, may be computed at about 11,000, and that of oats 1200 
quarters, affording such an instance of exhausted stocks as can- 
not, I presume, be found in the history of the trade of this port 
for the last fifty years. Of sweet American flour out of bond 
there is none ; of that in bond there are about 65,000 barrels, 
including 5400 barrels imported since the twentieth of Novem- 
ber from Canada. Of sour in bond it is difficult to form an esti- 
mate, as a considerable quantity of that description is not yet 
separated from the sweet imported last year; but I should sup- 
pose the whole may amount to 14 or 15,000 barrels. The sour 
out of bond is beset with the same uncertainty; but, after con- 
siderable pains, 1 should imagine the stock does not exceed 
18,000 barrels. I have endeavoured to detail, uninteresting as 
they may appear, the principal occurrences which have from 
time to time taken place; ‘and shall conclude with a few obser- 
vations of a more general nature. Last year, like others which 
preceded it, was not exempt from its peculiar difficulties. The 
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attention of a great number of those engaged in the corn trade 
was occupied in preparing for what they supposed probable, 
the opening of the ports in May. Persons who entertained 
this expectation, rested their calculations, it is presumable, up- 
on the old fashioned materials of smallness of stocks at the com- 
mencement of the year, and the now exploded doctrine of the 
inadequacy of the resources of this country to its consumption : 
they omitted, no doubt, taking into account the domestic changes 
which have occurred,—among which may be noticed, that of the 
relation which the circulating medium in its curtailed state bore 
to articles for which it was given and received in exchange; 
and because they happened not to be masters of this intricate 
at a species of information in former times of less value, 
their views, from their ignorance perhaps of this and other 
points, the offspring of doubtful policy, were frustrated, and 
their capitals in many instances nearly extinguished ; for cer- 
tain it is, the history of last year’s transactions, not excepting 
any particular branch of trade, bears ample testimony to the 
truth of this statement. In corroboration of the fatality attend- 
ant upon the commercial operations of last year, American flour 
affords a striking specimen. In April this article in bond was 
considered as one of safe speculation at 30s. to $2s. per barrel ; 
in the course of the summer it fell to 24s., and latterly to 20s. 
per barrel. In regard to flour as an object of investment, it 
was probably not so much looked to with reference to the chance 
of a failure in the crop, and the consequent event of the ports 
opening, but becuuse it was lower in price than for many years 
past. ‘The same remark would equally apply to many other arti- 
cles; but that in question came more within my observation. 
It seems therefore impossible, in the present day, when the pub- 
lic burthens continue in full pressure, and the means of support- 
ing them materially diminished; when the existing system of 
bask issues has abridged to a serious degree the paper circula- 
tion of the country; and when, as a consequence, the intrinsic 
worth of every species of produce, whether of foreign or of home 
eo whether in the original or the manufactured state, 

as become extremely uncertain, to ascertain at what price, and 
under what circumstances, any commodity in the market should 
be purchased, so as to embrace either security or advantage. 
Past experience, but more particularly perhaps that of the last 
few years, affords sufficient proof of the fallacy of the best di- 

ested plans and deepest formed calculations of men, not more 
distinguished for their commercial knowledge, than for the uni- 
form prudence and discretion with which, in their respective 
capacities, that knowledge has been brought into action. But 
in the above mentioned period, than which there is not to be 
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found in the present age the same space so replete with difficulty 
and disappointment,—when each succceding year since the re- 
storation of peace has brought with it, in a multiplied form, 
fresh calamities and fresh restrictions which human wisdom could 
neither foresee nor prevent, the old system of thinking and act- 
ing iri the mercantile world has become inefficient and unpro- 
fitable, and that grown out of the new state of things seems, as 
yet, badly digested and worse understood. In all classes of so- 
ciety, it matters not whether agricultural or commercial, the 
same complaints and the same distresses have been found to 
prevail: and while all branches of the community have endured, 
and are still enduring, their peculiar privations, in the hope of 
some amendment, that desired event seems still far distant. It 
shall not be my purpose on the present occasion to discover, or 
to state what, in my estimation, are the causes to which this 
state of things has been attributable; nor perhaps, were I even 
capable and so disposed, would the disclosure prove either use- 
ful or gratifying. I ought to apologize, perhaps, for what may 
at first sight appear an indulging in remarks that are uncon- 
nected with my purpose, that of a statement of facts only; but 
in the course of a review like that in which I have been engag- 
ed, reflections on past events, and sentiments of distrust as to 


future improvement, are apt to obtrude themselves upon the 
attention. 
I refer you to the annexed Statements, which, I trust, will be 
found correct; and am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
7 Jos. Brice. 


A Comparative Statement of the Importations of Corn and Flour into 
Liverpool, between the \st January and 31st December 1819, and 
the \st January and 31st December 1820. 


| WHEAT. | OATS. |BARLEY.| BEANS. | FLOUR. 


1820.} 1819.} 1820. 1819] 1820] 1819.) 1820, 1819. . 
| 


Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs.| Qrs.| Qrs. 
Coastwise, | 30050} 19571) 33764, 19294\29225/22701) 2545 
Ireland, 
Europe, 
America, 
India 


Increase in 1820, 147059 6110 5003 — 107644 


Decrease ditto, - — | _ — 11295 _ 
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A Comparative Statement of the Monthly Importations of Foreign 
Corn into London, between the 1st January and 31st December 1819, 
and the 1st January and 31st December 1820. 


WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. 


. | 1819. | 1820. | 1819. | 1820. 
——-— — — 
Qrs. 


January - 2640 
February, f _ 
March, - 200 
April, - C 1455 
May, f 5870 

20130 

26195 

21125 
Sepiember, 35365 2 122599 
October, - 20251 88560 
November, 15750 5610 |142861 
December, 5810 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


£Mr Francis Blaikie, steward to Mr Coke of Holkham, has latel 
published several small tracts on Agricultural Subjects, whic 
have obtained, as they deserve, a considerable share of public 
notice. From one of these, * An Essay on the Conversion of 
Arable Land into Pasture,’ by transplanting old turf, (a prac- 
tice which has been well described in a former Number of this 
Journal), we extract Mr Blaikie’s plan of Preserving Turnips 
in Winter; and from a later one, § A Treatise on Mildew 
and the Cultivation of Wheat,’ his account of the Applica- 
tion and Value of Gypsum as Manure.] 


Mode of Preserving Turnips by a Practice called Puacine. 


* Upon clay soils, retentive subsoils, and-in cases where tur- 
nips cannot be conveniently ate upon the ground, they should 
be drawn off to be consumed elsewhere. ‘The early sown Swe- 
dish turnips will have arrived at-maturity, and be fit for re- 
moval by the middle or latter end of November, when all de- 
scriptions of spare hands (men, women and children,) may be 
actively employed in what may (not inaptly) be termed the har- 
vesting of Swedish turnips. 
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‘ The turnips are pulled up one at a time, and the soil or 
earth shaken from them: the tops are left upon the bulbs, but 
the small roots or fibres are cut off by bill-hooks, or some other 
sharp instrument. ‘The operators generally pull the turnips up 
with their left hands, and, with the bill-hooks in their rjght 
hands, clean the earth off, and cut the small roots and fibres 
from the bulbs. The turnips are then thrown into carts, and 
conveyed to convenient situations for placing near to where 
they are intended to be consumed. _If intended for stock in the 
yards, stall feeding, &c. &c. an orchard situated contiguous to 
the homestead, a spare part of the stackyard, a small paddock, 
or some such convenient place, may be fixed upon. 

‘ The cartloads of turnips are tipped up, and the turnips 
placed by hand. They are set upon the surface of the ground 
with the tops uppermost, the bulbs close to, and touching each 
other, and only one turnip deep. ‘Turnips placed in this man- 
ner, will not occupy so much space as may be supposed by those 
who have not tried the experiments ; a medium crop from twen- 
ty acres will stand upon one acre, when placed properly. 

‘ The benefit derived from preserving Swedish turnips by the 
placing system are important; the turnips are not liable to be 
injured by the severity of the weather; for they do not freeze 
so hard as when left in the fields in winter; neither do they rot 
and spoil as they do in the fields, after having been hard frozen. 
They are accessible at all times, even in deep snows, when they 
could not be procured from the fields. They retain their nutri- 
tive quality the whole winter and following spring, and will even 
keep good until midsummer. The land is not poached when 
the turnips are drawn off in autumn, or early in winter, in the 
manner it would be, if carted upon at all times in course of 
the winter; and the turnips may be preserved from the depre- 
dations of game, when placed close together, either by their 
being put in a situation inaccessible to hares and rabbits, or by 
enclosing the depots with close wattled hurdles; or by a stake 
fence wattled with thorns, briers, furze, or some other rigid 
brushwood. 

‘ When turnips are stored in houses, or put into camps, (in 
the same manner as potatoes are usually secured), they soon 
heat and spoil, and, when left standing in the fields, they are 
liable to the injuries before stated. 

* In districts where game is not plentiful, the late sown Swed- 
ish turnips may be allowed to stand in the fields for spring sup- 
ply; these will throw out fresh fibres at spring, run up to seeds, 
and impoverish the soil. 


“a The following simple process may then be used with good 
eifect. 
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‘ When the turnips are grown in rows (as they always should 
be), let the inverted shares of the horse-hoes be turned éo face 
outward, and the horse passing up the intervals, between the 
rows, the shares of the hoes will pass immediately under the 
turnips as they stand in the rows, and cut the small roots with- 
out dislodging the bulbs; the seed stems will be checked, and 
the land will not sustain the injury it otherwise would do. 

‘ This practice is most applicable to light soils, late sown tur- 
nips, and where game is not plentiful; but there is no me- 
thod that I am acquainted with equal to the placing system, 
for preserving Swedish turnips sown early upon adhesive soils. 

‘ The principal objection to the placing system is the addi- 
tional expense; but this I consider trifling ; ieee when tur- 
nips cannot be ate upon the ground, but drawn off as they are 
wanted for consumption elsewhere, if a fair calculation is made 
of the time occupied in the continual journies to the fields, and 
the difficulty of getting the turnips at all times in course of the 
winter, the balance of expense will be but trifling, if any, against 
the placing system. 

‘ Custom habituates us to all things. A farmer submits with- 
out murmuring, to the trouble and expense necessarily incurred 
in securing the other products of his fields, because it is cus- 
tomary, and he finds his interest in doing so: it follows, upon 
a parity of reasoning, that he will also submit to similar trouble 
and expense in securing his crops of Swedish turnips, when he 
becomes habituated to the practice, and finds his interest im fol- 
lowing it. And the only way of judging of the propriety or 
impropriety of the measure is, by a series of fair, unbiassed and 
impartial experiments; for it must be practical men alone, and 
not theorists, who are capable of deciding as to matters of fact, 
in the different practices of agriculture.’ 

On the Application of Gypsum. 

¢ This mineral substance is called Plaster of Paris in Ame- 
rica, where it is very generally used upon the land when crop- 
ped with wheat and Indian corn; and the reports circulated of 
its efficacy in promoting the luxuriant growth of those vegeta- 
bles, appear quite miraculous ; for it has been asserted, that so 
small a quantity as one bushel to the acre (without any manure) 
is certain to produce an abundant crop of clover, or of Indian 
corn, upon land previously exhausted by excessive tillage and 
cropping. ‘This statement will appear incomprehensible to most 
practical men in this kingdom. I have no ‘oubt, that, after 
making ample allowance for exaggeration, gypsum has been 
found wonderfully efficacious in promoting vegetation upon 

me soils in America. And I am also credibly informed, that 
it has rendered no benefit where applied to other soils, 
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‘ Gypsum was formerly conveyed from France to America, ei- 
ther in a raw state, as ballast for ships, or in a state cf powder, 
packed in barrels, and fit for immediate use as plaster, &c. Xe. ; 
and hence its name Plaster of Paris. It has been subsequently 
found in British America, also in the State of New York, and 
in other provinces of the Union. It is found in great abund- 
ance in the red mar! districts of England, particularly in Der- 
byshire, where it is called Alabaster; ; des Plaster, from being 
used by plasterers for cement, and in making house and barn 
floors: It was formerly much used with lime in making mortar 
for building. Gypsum i is calcined, or burned like lime, when 
intended for building purposes, and is alterwards beat into a 
powder, and mixed up with water into the consistence required ; 
it is not necessary to be calcined when intended for application 
to land. The Derbyshire gypsum is white, blue, and red vein- 
ed; the two former are considered most valuable. 

* It is delivered at Hull (in irregular blocks as taken from the 
rock) at about 20s. per ton, and conveyed in that state to where 
it is intended to be used; it is then broken into small particles, 
not an absolute powder, but nearly so; a ton produces about 
twenty-four bushels of powder. ‘The method praciised at this 
place for reducing gypsum is as follows. ‘The lumps, or blocks, 
are first broken into small pieces by a sledge hammer, and 
these are ground into small particles by passing them through 
the oil-cake crusher with two sets of cylinders. Mr Coke has 
applied gypsum to clover layers with some good effect; but he 
has derived the greatest bertefit from using it upon sanfoin lay- 
ers. He has tried it in various proportions, and has ascertain- 
ed that four bushels of powder to the acre.is a sufficient dress- 
ing for sanfoin. It is spread on the surface early in spring, and 
is visible in the succeeding crop to an inch how far it had been 
laid ;—in some instances the crop of bay and lattermath has 
been doubled by the application of this singular substance. 

‘ Gypsum appears to attract moisture in an extraordinary de- 
gree; and the dews in summer are much heavier, and continue 
later in the morning, where the gypsum has been applied, than 
where it has not. This may be assigned as one reason for that 
mineral being more efficacious, when applied to dry sandy land, 
than to spungy land, clays, and other soils retentive of mois- 
ture. 

* It has been said, that the situation of the land ought to be 
considered in the application of gypsum; and that it has not 
been found to answer in America when it has been used upon 
the sea-coast. I am inclined to think that this is a mistaken 
idea; at least it has not been borne out in the practice at this 
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place; for gypsum is here found to answer, where it has been 
applied to the land, within two miles of the shore of the North- 
ern Ocean; and I therefore think that the nature of the soil, 
and the description of crops upon it, ought to be the principal 
consideration in the application of gypsum.’ 


a ee — ee 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
State of Farming in Lanarkshire. 


Sir, Near Hamilton, 2d February, 1821. 
I Acatn take up my pen, and shall endeavour to make 
good my promise at the end of my last letter. The first fault I 
have to find with the farming of the Middle Ward of Lanark- 
shire is, that no regular system is followed by the farmers, al- 
most every thing being jeft to the chapter of accidents. Ask 
them what they mean to do with such a field next year; and the 
answer, nine times out of ten, will be, 2 dinna ken, or am not 
sure yet. To farm well, I hold it as absolutely necessary for 
each farmer to divide his land into as many divisions as there 
are years in the rotation he fixes upon; and after this is once 
done, every thing goes on smoothly, and in a farmerlike style: 
the people the farmer employs enter into the spirit of their 
work, and, of course, feel an interest in the success of each crop 
during the rotation. One great cause of the farmers in this dis- 
trict not raising greater crops, is the bad treatment their land re- 
ceives when in pasture, it generally being sown down in bad 
heart, and no pains taken to keep the cattle from poaching the 
young grasses: thus their lands are able to carry but few cattle, 
-and are of course capable of producing but inferior crops when 
broken up, to what they would do were they treated as they 

Should be. 

he greater part of the soil here is a strong clay upon a re- 
jtentive subsoil; the greatest care, therefore, is necessary to keep 
the land in a productive state, which can alone be eftetted by 
using every means in the farmer’s power to increase the quan- 
tity of manure. At present, almost every farmer sells hay, 
some of them every bit they grow: this is the worst of all prac- 
tices, where eaten of town dung cannot be had, which is 
only the case in the ‘neighbourhood of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 
Instead of making hay and selling it, my method is to keep the 
milk cows as much in the house in summer as I can, and feed 
them with cut-grass, by which means a great quantity of excel- 
Tent dung is made, and one acre of cut-grass goes as far as two 
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pastured, and double the quantity of wheat land may thus be 
manured. 

It is much better, I think, to trench the ground occasionally, 
than to fallow it so often as some people do; and every purpose 
gained by the latter process is effected by this one; and an in- 
finitely superior swbsotl is created by the spade, to what can be 
made by the plough. By the latter instrument it is made hard 
and smooth, from the plough passing over it, and the trampling 
of the horses’ feet; by the spade, on the contrary, it is uneven, 
loose, and open ; and the rain, instead of drowning the roots of 
the plants in wet weather, and being speedily evaporated in dry 
weather, remains in it, as a reservoir from which it is brought 
up to their nourishment as it is wanted during drought. 

The land may be trenched into drills, instead of being made 
flat, into which dung can be put, and beans sown, which may 
be followed by wheat. This I conceive preferable to a fallow, 
a crop being gained, and it cleans the land equally well; the 
couch-grass and other weeds being put into the bottom of the 
trench. It may be said, however, that there is no use in farm- 
ing well now-a-days—Lord Liverpool having declared, in his 
place in Parliament, that it is from an excess of production over 
consumption that we are now suffering! How, then, are we to 
get the better of this evil? Not surely by emigrating the people 
to Canada, from which they go into the United States! We 
ought rather to encourage immigration, as it is the want of con- 
sumers that at this moment paralyzes the efforts of both the ma- 
nufacturing and agricultural interests. There is but one way 
left for us to get out of the scrape, which is by adopting such 
measures as shall enable the people of our own country to con- 
sume a much greater proportion of what they produce. 

With a view to show how this may be done, a weekly publi- 
cation has been commenced in London, entitled the * Econo- 
mist,’ which, from the very general circulation it has already 
obtained, is likely to produce very favourable results to the ge- 
neral welfare and prosperity of the country. 

lam, Sir, &c. 
~  Veriratis Amicus. 





[ so ] 
BRANCH If. 


Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Art. 1. Prize Essays and. Transactions of the Highland Society 
of Scotland. Vol. V. Part II. Edinburgh, 1820. 


Tus Part, which completes the fifth volume of the Highland 
Society’s publications, contains, in the body of it, only three 
Papers; and, besides an Introduction, which exhibits a view of 
their proceedings from February 1816 to November 1520, has 
an Appendix, which, among other articles, presents an account 
of two inventions by its own members. 

Of the proceedings of the Society for a period of almost five 
years, it would be difficult to give such an abstract, in this place, 
as to convey to the reader a peenleaen idea of its labours; nor 
is the arrangement such as to give facility to their classification, 
though that, rather than chronological order, is professed to be 
the object of the writer. 

The far greater part of them might have been ftly placed un- 
der the head of Agriculture, including such mechanical inven- 
tious as have a direct reference to that department. Of this 
description were their publication on Seed Corn, and the pre- 
miums given for Early Potatoes in 18:7; Me:norials to the Trea- 
sury on the Distillery Laws and the New Malt Duties; Pre- 
miums, and offers of Premiums, regarding Sheep and Wool,— 
Green Crops,—the Qualities of Grain, and the Drilling of 
Wheat,—Improvement of Waste Lands,— Ploughing,—the 
Use of Salt in Feeding Stock, and as Manure,— Reclaiming 
Land from Drifi-sand; and for Improving Black Cattle,—the 
Dairy,—and the Breed of Work-horses in the Highlands. Un- 
der the head of Agricultural Machinery, may be placed the 
Grubber or Scarifier,—the Revolving Brake Harrow,—the 
Portable Corn Mill,—an Apparatus for Applying Mill-seeds, as 
Fuel to Kilrs in Drying Corn,—Reaping Machines,— Ploughs, 
— Double-drill Turnip Sower,—and a Machine for Watering 
Drilled Crops. 

The objects of a more general nature to which the attention 
of the Society has been directed, in this period, are the Fish- 
eries, Roads and Bridges, the Equalization of Weights and 
Measures, Friendly Soeieties, Rail-roads, and Wheel-carriages ; 
and to this class also belong a Water-wheel, for superseding the 
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necessity of water-courses in certain situations, an Invention for 
economizing Water at Rothsay Cotton Mills, a Self-regulating 
Calender or Mangle, Bridges of Wire and of Malleable Iron 
for Foot-passengers, a Self-acting Pump, and an Instrument 
for taking Levels. 

From this Introduction we also learn, that the Society has not 
been inattentive to the progress of Celtic literature,—that it has 
enrolled the Duke of Wellington and Marsha! Blucher among 
its Honorary Members,—and displayed its loyalty in addresses 
on the death of the Princess Charlotte, of the Queen, and final- 
ly of our late Sovereign. 

Our readers will recollect, that most of the subjects noticed 
in this Introduction have been already treated of in this Jour- 
nal; but there are some inventions of which we should be glad 
to know more than the Society has tcld us. Among these are 
the apparatus for applying mill-seeds as fuel in drying corn, 
the water-wheel above referred to, and one or two others. No 
account of these, however, appears among the Essays; they aré 
only very shortly noticed in this Introduction. 

Of the First Part of this volume, we gave some account itt 
our Number for May 1817, soon after it was published; and 
shall now proceed to the Essays in the present publication. 

The first is ‘ on Woods and Plantations, including an Ab- 
stract of the information contained in the County Reports, &c. 
&c. with Notes and References,’ by the Reverend G, J. Hamil- 
ton, minister of Ashkirk. This occupies more than 300 pages; 
a we have little to say "about it, excepting that it may be use- 
ul from its containing references to a number of respectable 
authors on the subject. It is not to be found fault with be- 
cause it contains little or nothing that is new, for the writer does 
not pretend to furnish this; but it is objectionable in several in- 
stances, on account of its contradictions and inconsistencies, and 
for its exhibiting no results on which one ean place any depend- 
ence. 

We might present some striking proofs of this, in regard to 
coppice wocds; of which we cannot find either the most com- 
mon period of cutting in Scotland, or their value. At oe place, 
(p. 218), they are said to be sold every 20 or 25 years, at the 
rate of abont 507. per acre. At another, p. 217, ‘ the mast ad- 
vantageous period is probably from 15 to 25 years;’ and ‘ the 
value of an acre of good natural wood may be stated at an aver- 
age, from 25s. to 30s. per annum.’ Again, in the very same 
pases we are told that most of the natural woods in the High- 
ails of Scotland are cut down at intervals of 19 or 20 years, 
and generally yield from 407. to 502. per acre. Some time after, 
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we find that.‘ the most common as well as the most advantage- 
ous period for cutting coppice wood, is probably from 15 to 20 
years,’ (p. 400), instead of 25 years as before ; and at page 405, 
we are assured the coppice woods cf the Highlands of Scotland 
are gencrally cut, (not, as had been said more than once before, 
every 19 or 20 years, but) about the age of 24 years. 

Of the rent or yearly income which a proprietor derives from 
this mode of oecupying his land, we are equally ignorant; for it 
seems never to have occurred to the writer, (except that there is 
a note from one of the Board of Agriculture’s publications on 
the subject), that whatever might be the price of coppice wcod 
sold every 20 years, for instance; the way to come at the real 
yearly rent or income, was not to divide the price by 20, but to 
find the sum which, if received every year, and improved at 
compound interest, would, in that period, amount to the price for 
which the wood was then sold, or, which is the same. thing, to 
find the present value of the sum to be received 20 years. hence, 
the interest of this being the rent or yearly income. 

It may be said, however, that both the time of cutting and the 
value, depend much upon situation and other circumstances, 
which is no doubt very true; but this is just the reason why we 
should have seen some general averages correctly stated, or, at 
any vate, scme particular situations should have been referred 
to, and such distinct information presented on these points, as 
might have been applicable to other woods in similar circume 
stances. 

There is an Appendix to this Essay, from which we select one 
article that well deserves the attention of the landlords of Scot- 
Jand. In spite of all the estimates that have been offered to the 
public on the profits of plantations, they will never, perhaps, be- 
come so general as it is the interest of all parties that they should 
be, unless tenants are properly encouraged both to Soba: and 
protect them. There are few tarms of any extent that do not 
contain spots of very little value for any other purpose, and 
wich are too inconsiderable to: be sufficiently attended to by 
the proprictor, if they are planted by himself. The tenant, how- 
ever, who resides on the ground, might find himself sufficient- 
ly remunerated for all the expense that would be necessary, if 
he were allowed the full value of the trees at the end of the lease. 
‘ In England, landlords who grant leases, frequently insert a clause 
to oblige the tenant to plant a certain number of forest-trees yearly, 
during the currency of his lease, in such places as the proprietor 
or his steward shall point out ; and proteet the same, and replace 
them when destroyed. Such was the practice uniformly adopted 
by the late Earl of Chesterfield. * This compulsive clause, how- 
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‘ * The proportion of trees to be planted, is, in general, five trees 
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ever, is seldom well performed ; nor is it in thé nature of things 
that a man will do that willingly, by which he is put to some trou- 
ble and expense, without a chance of reaping any benefit from it. 
Some stimulus or encouragement is necessary to engage the tenant’s 
attention to the propagation of timber ; and this is well provided 
for in Ireland, by a mode which might be adopted in Scotland, 
with equal chance of success. A law exists in Ireland, by which 
any tenant holding by lease for any term, may take a beneficial in- 
terest jn planting timber trees upon the land he occupies. 
‘ There is an office in Dublin, at which the number and quality of 
the trees are registered by the planter, with the name of the land, 
and of the land-owner. At the expiration of the lease, the trees 
are to be valued by two persons, to be chosen by landlord and te- 
nant; and the landlord has his option, either to pay his tenant such 
value as these valuators set upon the trees, or, in case of refusal, 
the tenant may sell and carry them away. 
‘ By this method of securing to the tenant a return of his capital, 
with the profits of it, many valuable groves of timber are produced, 
which never would have existed otherwise. The landlord has the 
advantage of obtaining a stock of timber at a fair value, which he 
could not have procured, but by means of such a reasonable pro- 
vision on behalf of the tenants.’+ pp. 466, 467. 
The next paper is ‘ An Account of the Manufacture of Tur- 
‘ pentine from the Pinus Sylvestris, as practised by the Native 
‘ Peasantry of the Interior of the Russian Empire.’ By Wil- 
liam Howison, M. D 

The Pinus Sylvestris, or Wild Pine, as Dr H. assures us, 
exists in the Highlands of Scotland in great abundance in its 
natural state, but principally in its cultivated or artificial one; 
and he proposes that its stumps and roots should be employed in 
furnishing Turpentine (the o7/, not the resin), as is done in 
Russia. He thus describes the Russian method, which might no 
doubt be much improved, as it came under his own observation. 
‘ The second day after my arrival, | made an excursion in the 
neighbourhood of the mansion-house, during the course of which 
I arrived at a wretched building, situated upon the margin of the 
forest, at the door of which two Russian boors were busily em- 
ployed, with their hatchets, in cutting into small chips the stumps 
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annually to every ten pounds of yearly rent. For example, ina 
lease reserving a rent of 125/. a year, 25 trees are to be annually 
planted the first five years; making in all on such a farm, 125 trees 
to be preserved or replaced, so as to leave, at the end of such a 
lease, 125 growing trees. 

‘ Every farm should have growing on it as much timber as is ne- 
cessary for making and repairing instruments of husbandry, build- 

‘ ings, utensils, &c..’ 
+ See Monmouthshire Report. 
F2 
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and drjed roots of fir trees, which had been previously dug from the 
earth, and were lying collected together upon the surface of the 
snow. Upon going into the interior of the wooden shed, or build- 
ing, there was a five clear fire burning, and two old boors distilling 
turpentine from the chips of fir wood broken down, as already no- 
ticed, by their companions. In the centre of the apartment there 
was a brick furnace, with a clear fire buruing im it, aad a. large 
iron boiler built in above it. The boiler was completely filled with 
the cut chips of wood, and a quantity of water; the flame. of the 
fire reverberating upon its under surface. From, the top of the 
boiler, which was accurately and neatly covered up with a close 

lid, a spiral iron tube passed out, and entered a large wooden ves- 
sel placed within a short distance from it, which originally had been 
completely filled with snow and ice, but which, by this time, were 
almost entirely converted into warm water, by condensing the heat- 
ed tar and vapour which passed from the beiler. Within the vat, 
this spiral tube formed a tortuous worm; and again passing out at 
the opposite bottom of the vessel te the end of it, a long glass 
bottle was luted, which received the turpentine as it dropped from 
the tube. One side of the house was filled with the recent cut 
chips of the fr wood, which, had not as yet been put into the 
boiler ; whiist the other side contained those which had come out 
from it, from which the turpentine had been extracted, and which 
were now used as fuel to supply the fire. 

‘ A little after my arrival, the distillation was completed, and the 
boors removed the bottic, which was rudely luted, by means of 
clay, from the tube. Upon examining its contents, I found that 
the under half of it contained water, whilst the upper one contain- 
ed the empyreumatic oil of turpentine, which, from its less specific 
gravity, naturally rises towards the surface. In order to separate 
it from the water, these Russian boors took a very simple method, 
and, at the same time, one very characteristic of a barbarous peo- 
ple. The bottle, which was of coarse green glass, had a very mi- 
nute hole bored in the bettom of it, which was stopt up with a 
small wooden plug. They removed this plug, and allowed the wa- 
ter gradually to escape, until the turpentine made its appearance at 
the hole, when they replaced the pin, and poured the turpentine 
dato another bottle, for preservation ; which constituted the whole 

* process. 

* Upon requesting to see the quantity of turpentine which they had 
made'in the course of the day, the old Russian brought from the 
corner of the house a bottle, which might contain from four to five 
pounds, if my memory dces not mislead me ; and this, as already 
mentioned, was entirely procured from,the stump and roots which 
remained after the trank was cut down, and which could be applied 
to no other use. 

‘ Distilling houses, similar to that now described, are to be met 
with upon the estates of the different nobicmen, or landed proprie- 
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‘ tors, in the northern parts of the Russian empire. Consequently, 
‘ an immense quantity of turpentine must be procured in this way, 
* during the course of the year, both for public and private con- 
* sumption. It produces a great advantage also, in affording in-door 

work for the boor during the severity of a long and dismal winter. 
Turpentine, I must also add, is an article every year increasing in 
consumption, and consequently in value, throughout Great Britain, 
It is supplied to us principally by foreign countries: the manufac- 
turing it therefore in our own, must save money, both to the pub- 
* lic and to individuals.’ pp. 504—507. 


The third and last article in the body of the volume, is an 
‘ Essay on the Application of Timber to the Construction of a 
‘ Bridge.’ By Mr George Robertson of Bower Lodge, Ayr- 
shire. 

This is a very ingenious paper; but no distinct idea of it can 
be given without the drawings. The leading principle is, that 
the sustaining power of timber is in proportion to the square of 
its depth, Thus, a rod of fir an inch square, suspended over 
two props at the distance of 36 inches, is found capable of sus- 
taining 120 lib. at a point equidistant from both props; if an- 
other rod of the same dimensions be laid over it, the two will 
sustain four times that weight, or 480 lib.; a third rod Jaid over 
both, nine times, or 1080 lib., and so on; so that ‘ a sustaining 
* power may be given to timber in a manner unlimited, as it 
‘may be augmented geometrically, or in proportion to the 
* square of the depth, ad znfinitum.’ According to this princi- 
ple, Mr Robertson finds the weights that will be’ sustained by a 
given depth of timber, resting on props at the distance of 60 
feet, and afterwards of other stretches up to 600 feet. 

There is a plan and description of a wooden bridge, of 60 
feet span, at Eglinton Castle, in Ayrshire, erected in April 
1814, which illustrate and confirm Mr R.’s principles, and his 
estimate of the expense. ‘This bridge, he says, at the present 
price of timber, could be erected for less than 32/. It is only 
for foot passengers; but he next proceeds to describe the me- 
thod by which bridges for other purpcses may be constructed, 
and presents, in a Table, estimates of the expense of such 
bridges, from a span of 60 feet to one of 600. ‘The last, which he 
calculates would sustain 74,640 lib., or about 334 tons, would 
not cost more than 1794/., supposing the floor to be covered 
with sheet-iron one-eighth of an inch thick. But, besides the 
cheapness, another important circumstance in their favour is, 
that they require no under props, and may therefore be thrown 
over places where, from particular circumstances, piers cannot 
be brought up to support the arches of a stone bridge. W 
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shall give the advantages ascribed to his method of constructing 
those bridges in his own words. 

‘I. With respect to Footpath Bridges, which are already con- 
‘ structed in general of wood. 

‘ 1. In this mode they are very superior in point of strength. 

« 2. They require less timber to erect them. 

‘3. As they are constructed without any under props, they are 
‘ free of all risk of being carried away by the waters in a flood, or 
‘ by any thing that floats upon them ; provided always that the land- 

‘stools on which they rest are raised high enough not to be over- 

flowed. 


‘ Lastly, As they can be repaired piecemeal with the greatest fa- 
cility, they can be kept up for ages. 

‘ II. With respect to Carriage-way Bridges—of which few exam- 
ples are yet known, in this country, of their being built of timber. 

‘ 1. I should not propose that a wooden bridge should be substi- 
tuted for stone, in general, over any water that is Jess than 50 or 60 
feet in breadth; for the assured durability of a stone arch at that 
moderate expanse should give it the preference: But wherever an 
arch of much more than 60 feet span is wanted, the expense be- 
comes.so great, that even the coom of wood required for it will be 
equal in cost to this kind of wooden bridge altogether: And in 
cases where the water is so broad, that more arches than one of 
moderate stretch is required, the piers set in the bed of the stream 
to support them, are so liable to be beat down and swept away by 
a flood, that hardly a single season passes without some being de- 
stroyed by this occurrence, notwithstanding of all the precautions 
yet devised, by professional men of acknowledged skill, to guard 
against it. 

‘ 2. In all navigable waters over which a bridge is required, the 

interrupting piers of the stone arches occasion such a current in 

time of a flood below the bridge, as renders the navigation extreme- 

ly difficult. The wooden bridge obviates this completely; for, hav- 
‘.ing no piers, it presents no obstacle ; and the water flows with no 
‘ greater rapidity below it, than in any other part of the stream. 

* 3. But admitting that a bridge of arches, with its several piers, 
‘/may in every case be so strongly constructed as to withstand every 
* jand flood, with all its accumulation of floatage; yet there are 
* many situations where it is desirabie, for general accommodation, 

that a bridge should be set down, but which cannot be undertaken, 
either from the excessive depth of water, the impetuosity of the 
flow, or from unsteady foundation, that it becomes so extremely 
expensive, as to be almost impossible to found a pier within the 
stream; so that it cannot be attempted. The wooden bridge, in 
such a case, presents a ready resource; as it is calculated for al- 
* most any span, and requires no piers whatever. 

‘ 4, There are cases, tov, in which steep hollows or ravines gccur 
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in the track of a highway, so very deep, and at a breadth beyond 
the reach of any stone arch yet known, as to be, if net altogether 
impossible, yet so very impracticable to throw a stone bridge across 
them, that the road must be led a great way about to avoid them. 
A wooden bridge could, with great facility, conduct the road across 
these, at a moderate expense ; and, as before observed, with re- 
spect to footpath bridges, as it admits of being renewed piecemeal 
‘from time to time as required, it may be kept up for ever. 

‘ Lastly, the wooden bridge might even serve as a conductor to a 
coom of a stone arch, over a stretch that has never yet been con- 
ceived practicable by any architect in this part of the world. Sup- 
pose one of 600 feet span (asin China.) It could be over only 
some deep chasm that this would be.required, or over a large na- 
vigable river, or narrow branch of the.sea. Throw over, first, the 
wooden bridge, on which the workmen, as on a platform, would 
stand, and over their heads could erect a coom of any arch, of any 
required altitude. It would remain for the architect only to calcu- 
late the power of his own arch of stone to sustain its own pressure. 
Any additional weight, by passengers and carriages, that might at 
any time travel along it, would be but as a drop in the bucket. 
Should a bridge of this extent require 300,000/. to accomplish it, 
who would grudge a tenth part of that sum for the wooden conduc- 
tor and its superincumbent coom? It could at same time be made 
for only one third of this tenth part, or for 10,000/.’ pp. 535-538. 
In a letter from Mr Robertson, subjoined to this article, that 
gentleman says, * A wooden bridge, on the principles laid down, 
‘ I could have no hesitation in constructing to the extent at 
‘ least of 300 feet span, without an under prop, and so formed 
‘ or put together, that any piece of it, as it might be required, 
* could be taken out, renewed and replaced, at any time; so 
* that it might be kept in repair for ever.’ 

Of the two articles in the Appendix before referred to, the 
one is § A Description of an Improved Self-acting Pump, in- 
* vented by James ‘Hunter Esq. of Thurston ;’ and the other 
‘ A Description of two simple Instruments for ascertaining the 
‘ relative Elevation of unequal Surtaces, without Mathematical 
* Calculation, invented by John Graham Dalyell, Esq.’ They 
are merely references to the plates which accompany them. 

This great Society, as we learn from the Appendix, now con- 
sists of twelve hundred and twelve Members, comprising most 
of the great proprietors, and much of the talents of the country. 
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Ant. II. The Forester’s Guide, or a Practical Treatise on the 
Training and Pruning of Forest Trees, Valuing and Ascer- 
” thining the Quantity of Wood and Bark produced by Coppice 
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Woods. To which is added, a Description of a Newly invented 
Machine, for Measuring and Valuing Standing Trees, with 


Engravings. By Rosert Montes? ‘Hd, Wood-Surveyor and 
Valuator, Stirling. Stirling, 1820. 


[ By a Correspondent. } 


Wuite agriculture in all its branches seems to be well un- 
derstood, and reduced to practice by men of talent and inge- 
nuity, and at the same time supported and encouraged by the 
wealth and influence of tlie nation, it is much to be regretted 
that the management of woods and plantations (a subject so 
closely connected with agriculture) should be so very much ne- 
glected. The profits to be derived from plantations are cer- 
tainly distant; and, as the matter is too frequently managed, 
they held out little temptation to speculators, Human li ite is 
short, and its tenure uncertain: hence our forefathers have al- 
lowed us to become dependent on foreign States for a supply of 
timber, and we are in a fair way to confer the same privilege on 
our posterity; while the eagerness with which contemporary 
writers on Rural Economy urge the propriety of an improved 
system of management, puts it out of our power to transmit an 
apology. Indced, landed proprietors too often look upon such 
hints es so many advertisements to procure their authors em- 
ployment, otherwise the deplorable appearance of woods in ge- 
neral, would not stand as so niany living witnesses of their apa- 
thy and indifference. . Another reason may be offered which 
operates powerfully against the prosperity of our forests. ‘Their 
management has not yet, properly speaking, become a distinct 
profession ; and till men are trained from their youth, and in- 
structed in the physiology of vegetation, who shall-become pre- 
fessed and accomplished foresters, we fear our plantations must 
continue in that careless and unprofitable state, in which too 
many of them now appear. Though it is not from books alone 
that a thorough knowledge of the subject can be obtained, yet 
we are at no time to despise their help, far less in our present al- 
most destitute situation ; and we believe the volume now under 
consideration is as well qualified as any other book we have 
seen of its size, to perform the office it assumes, that of the Foe 
rester’s Guide. 

In the Introduction, the author urges the propriety of plant- 
ing ground of inferior value, with all ‘the earnestness natural to 
a man who wishes well to his country, and who is sensible of 
the advantages to be derived from the prosecution of the ope- 
rations he rectnmende 3 ; and, from what may,be regarded by 
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some as an overweening solicitude, he is led, at the outsct of his 
work, to furnish a statement of the profits likely to proceed 
from such undertakings. Many such statements have been laid 
before the public; but the almost total impossibility of makin 
them correct, or any thing like correct, on a subject so aaa 
affected by local circumstances, which vary, not only in every 
district, but almost in every other parish, should operate as a 
caution to authors not to attempt dressing out an aerial scheme 
in the form of a solid substance. We do not mean to say that 
Mr Monteath has erred in this respect more than others; op 
the contrary, we are disposed to give his statements all the cre- 
dit we are enabled to give to any such: But we regret that he 
should have chosen a weapon that has been so often found de- 
fective. 

The book is divided into thirty-one short sections. In the 
First, some useful directions are given with regard to thinning. 
The nurselings are recommended to be thinned out gradually, 
from the time the plants are six feet high ‘till the hard-wood 
‘ trees arrive at the height of from twelve to fifteen feet, when 
‘ they should stand from eight to ten feet distant.’ 

Ash, beech, and plane, he recommends, in the Second Sec- 
tion, to be trained straight, ‘ keeping the main stem as clean as 
‘ possible, and drawing them up to @ very lilile top.’ We wish 
Mr Monteath had been a little more sparing here with the knife 
or pruning-chisel ; for we; hold, that a fair proportion of leaves 
to elaborate the sap, are just as essential to the health and growth 
of trees as are their roots; and if a proper balance is not main- 
tained between them, the plant must suffer, however strenuous 
the efforts of nature may be in throwing out side-shoots to supply 
the defects of over-pruning. We admit, that all bold aspiring 
shoots should be displaced ; but we contend, that a young tree 
will be always found in the most thriving condition when it has 
small branches regularly disposed over one half of its stem, from 
the top downwards; and at no time do we think it proper that 
these should be displaced till the under part of the stem has ac- 
quired sufficient thickness proportionate to its length. The va+ 
lue of the oak, the elm, and Spanish chestnut, depends a good 
deal on their being crooked ; and a figure, illustrative of Mr 
Monteath’s mode of training crooked trees, will be seen at the 
end of the work. We have no other objection to the figures, 
but that they exhibit too scanty a proportion of branches to af- 
ford foliage sufficient to promote the growth of the tree. 

The Third Section treats of * Neglected Plantations;’ and 
we are really sorry to observe, that so great a majority of our 
playtations must rank under this description. The few sensible 
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remarks ‘he offers on this subject, coincide with the opinions of 
an eminent writer, Mr Nicol. ‘his work, if done at all, must 
be done gradually, and with a degree of judgment which no 
written instructions can altogether convey. Mr Monteath seems 
more favourable, in such desperate cases, to pruning, than ex- 
cessive thinning; and we are ‘not to cut all the branches or 
* shoots off the body of the tree too much, but to thin or lighten 
€ the top a very considerable deal. They may not be left top- 
* heavy, which is a great mean of making them easily blown 
“down.’ We are glad to see judicious pruning recommended, 
aud shall not call the motives in question. 

‘ Fir Plantations’ are treated of in the Fourth Section. Here 
we agree with the author, that ¢ it will be of great service to thin 
* a little, but sparingly.’ The remarks he makes in this Section 
are worthy of the attention of wood-foresters, and of such gentle- 
men as direct the management of their own plantations. 

The Management of Coppice Wood forms the subject of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth Sections, where he makes 
many judicious remarks, evidently the result of long experience ; 
but as our limits do not permit us to make extracts from each, 
we must refer to the work itself. With his general method of 
treating coppice woods we are perfectly satisfied; only in thin- 
ning, as treated of in the Ninth Section, we would again caution 
wood- foresters to keep in mind, that the plant should not, at any 
time, by too early or over-thinning, be deprived of the means 
of producing foliage necessary to cerry on the process of vege- 
Yation. On the other hand, we by no means agree with those 
who allow all the shoots to stand on an oak stool for * ten,’ or 
even * six years ;’ as, in the shortest of these periods, the princi- 
pal stems would be too much drawn up, and would acquire a 
feebleness from which they could not fully recover by the term 
of cutting. 

The new method of ¢ thinnirg natural wood,’ by partially 
barking the root, as recommended in the Eleventh Section, is 
liable to the same objection as too carly thinning; moreover, 
that part of the root deprived of its bark, must, dry before a new 
bark can swell to cover it; and thus the seeds of decay would be 
buried in the heart of the stock. His method of extirpating 
barren wood from oak coppice, though it has no claim to origi- 
nality, will be found quite effectual. If the bark is completely 
removed from that part of the root between the radicals (if we 
may venture to use the term) and stem, or that part which Mr 
Lyon would have called the dub of the tree, the vegetative pro- 
cess will be completely stopped. ‘That any expense should have 
beer incurred in the manner described by Mr Monteath, page 
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99, is only to be accounted for by the little attention which the 
managers of such plantations must have paid to the economy 
of vegetation. 

In the Thirteenth Section, Mr Monteath introduces his new- 
ly invented machine to our notice; but as we happen to attach 
less importance than the ingenious inventor to this machine, or 
to the circumstance of landed proprietors having the exact di- 
mensions of all the ‘ full-grown trees in their plantations accu- 
‘ rately taken and set down in a book ruled for that purpose;’ 
and as we know that a machine can be easily constructed, much 
more simple, and much better calculated to take the measure- 
ments of growing trees (even where Mr Monteath’s machine 
could not be easily made to operate), on the strictest mathemati- 
cal principles ;—For one and all of these reasons, we are by no 
means disposed to consider this Section as the most valuable part 
of the work. 

In the Fourteenth and subsequent Sections, Mr Monteath ap- 
pears much mere at home than in that part which we have at- 
tempted to analyze. We think it would have added consider- 
ably to the value of his work, if he had accompanied his descrip- 
tion of the ‘ principal pieces of timber used in ship-building, ’ 
with a few sketches showing the degrees of curvature requisite 
for the different pieces. 

We are sorry that our limits prevent us from giving any ex- 
tracts from the other seventeen Sections. ‘They contain many 
excellent observations respecting the value of, and the method 
of valuing, timber trees of every description. His remarks, we 
venture to say, are better calculated to give landlords an idea of 
the true value of their plantations than any of the many state- 
inents that have appeared for some years past, not excepting that 
which incurred our censure at the beginning of the book. 

In a work such as the volume about which we have been writ- 
ing, elegance of style is not to be expected, and any attempt at 
fine writing would appear truly ridiculous. Mr Monteath makes 
no pretensions to either; he is quite a matter-of-fact man; and 
though, in a few instances, his composition borders on careless- 
ness, and though some of his terms may be of a provincial cast, 
yet, where we receive so much information, we ought not to be 
too fastidious. Hedoes not seem to be deeply skilled in the ve- 
getable physiology of the modern school ; his observations are 
guided more by his own experience than by any assistance af- 
forded by the labours of others. Proprietors of plantations will 
find in this volume a powerful stimulus to exertion; and wood 
foresters will find in it many useful memorandums. 
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Arr. Lil, The Farmer and Grazier’s Guide, containing a Col- 
lection of Valuable Recipes for the most common and fatal 
Disorders to which Horses, Hor ned Cattle and Sheep, are sub- 
ject. By L. Towne. 2d Edition. Newark, 1820. 


Tus seems to be a convenient and useful little book for re- 
ference, especially as the recipes are given in so plain a manner 
as to be understood by every one. Yet it would have been 
better, perk aps, if the catses and symptoms of the different dis- 
eases had been treated somewhat inore fully. Besides, it ap- 
pears to us, that these disorders might have been arranged un- 
der fewer general heads, each head to contain such as frequent- 
ly pass into one another, or are otherwise intimately related. 
Thus we have Blindness as one disorder, and Eyes stand at the 
head of another, with the separate divisions of Catarrh, and 
Cold and Cough,—Distemper and Glanders. We should have 
preferred seeing each class kept separate, and the causes and 
symptoms of the disease, in its incipient and most simple form, 
clearly described in the first place, and these traced afterwards 
through its various stages, and under its different denomina- 
tious, till it appeared in its most malignant and perhaps incurable 
form. As it is, we think there,is some danger that one disease 

may be mistaken for another by a person not already tolerably 
versed in the veterinary art. 

The author, however, is certainly himself » person of expe- 
rience in this line, and probably a man of more general know- 
ledge than our country farriers. He is also to be commended 
tor not affecting that sort of mystery, or dealing in those extra- 
vagant pretensions, which too often distinguish the lower class _ 
of practitioners; nor has he any charms to repel the effects of 
evil eyes or evil wishes, or specifics of universal efficacy. His 
only secret is some remedy for the rot in sheep, a dose of which 
costs only sixpence, and which, according to several attestations 
at the end of the book, has been applied | with very ood effects. 
We shall give two or three of his recipes as @ specimen; and, 
first in order, are the diseases of horses. 

© Cold and Cough. 

‘ The opcratiqn of cold is negative ; it is merely an abstraction of 

the stimulant powers of heat; and, by its application to the living 


body, renders the frame, in a more than ordinary measure, suscep- 
tible of such, and other stimulant powers. 


* Colds are the harbingers of most diseases, and, ov this account, 
should not, by any means, be disregarded. ‘The ordinary conse- 
quences of cold are coughs, asthma, catarrh, broken wind, &c. &c.; 
and, in horned cattle, cold very frequently produces the yellows, 
felon, downfal, vitulineal fever, &c. Let it be observed, that a 
common inflammatory cold is a degree of the same discase with an 
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inflammation of the lungs ; for the membrane of the nostrils is a 
part of the same expansion with that which lines the windpipe, and 
enters the lungs. 
‘ If a horse have got a cold, accompanied with a snorting, his ap- 
petite good, and but a slight cough ; a warm mash, and sometimes 
¢ a little nitre dissolved in the water he i is to drink, will afford relief; 
‘ put if not, the following pectoral ball, given two or three nights 
successively, will prove an effectual remedy ; but, if he breathe 
with difficulty, cough excessively, and have much fever, let the 
alterative ball, prescribed under the head Cancer, be had recourse 
to. * 
* Pectoral Ball. 
* RECIPE. 
Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha, three drams. 
Tartarized Antimony, two drams and a half. 
Cream of Tartar, three drams. 
Strained Storax, one dram. 
Make into a ball, with a sufficient quantity of the 
. * Colic. 
‘ As this disorder may be occasioned by different causes, and pro- 
duce effects as various, the method of cure must, in some respects, 
also vary. As to enter into an enumeration of these causes and 
effects would not conduce to the relief of the horse, nor impart any 
information essential to the knowledge of a disease which is gene- 
rally exhibited in a manner sufficiently palpable, it will be enough 
to remark, that when this disorder is not attended with costivencss, 
the following draught will answer the wished-for end. 
* RECIPE. 
Compound Tincture of Seana, six drams. 
Ditto ditto of Rhubarb, six drants. 
Spirit of Nitre, one ounce. 
Laudanum, six drams. 
Milk of Assafcetida, + half a pint. 
Let this draught be given as soon as pos: ‘ible. 
‘ When it happens that the horse is cosfive at the time when he i§ 
afflicted with the colic, the first attempt should be to force a pas- 
‘ sage through the bowels, by giving a pint of castor oil, which should 
be well drenched down with warm oatmeal gruel ;—and, in a short 
time after, Ict the preceding draught be administered.’ pp. 10-13. 


< 
‘ 


Syrup of Squills, 


‘ 
< 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


* * RECIPE, 


Socotrine Aloes, two drams. 
Tartarized Antimony, three drams. 
Powdered Squills, one dram. 
Myrrh, two drams. 
‘ Sy rup of , Poppies, sufficient to form into a mass. 

+ § The Auk of Assafeetida is prepared by rubbing two drams of 
* Gum Assaftetida with half a pint of water, 
* until it become an emulsien.’ 


. 
‘ 
‘ 


graduailv penred en, 
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* Founder. 

‘ A reputed writer on “ The Art of Farriery” says, that “ this 
“ disorder is superficially understood by most persons, and is in ge- 
** neral called the chest-founder, though it is a query whether such a 
“© disorder ever existed.” We may conclude from this, that his idea 
* is. there is no such thing as foundering, but what relates to the feet. 
* What the learned orthographist conceives of the etymology of the 
* word, I wili not dare to intimate ; but it will be found to have a some- 
‘ what more extensive application than the above limited meaning 
* comprehends. 

‘ An author, of no very modern date, says, that “ it sometimes pro- 
* ceeds irom suffering a horse to drink cold water when he is much 
“ heated; or being ailowed to cool rapidly after having been very 
* hot.” Admitting this ever to be the case, 

‘ TAKE 
‘ Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha, half an ounce, 
* Cream of Tartar, half an ounce, 
‘ Tartarized Antimony, two drams, 
* Myrrh, in Powder, one dram, 

made into a Ball with a sufficient quantity of the Compound Tinc- 

ture of Benzoin: repeat this every other day until five or six of the 

Balls be taken, unless an early recovery of the horse render it un- 

necessary. 

* When the complaint is confined to the feet, cooling physic, as 

before prescribed, the soles stuffed with tow dipped in Tar Oint- 

ment, and the horse turned out a few months to grass, will prove 

the most likely means to restore.’ pp. 33-35. 

‘ Grease. 

‘ The Grease is an extravasation, or bursting from the vessels, and 
‘ afterwards through the skin, of serum, or simvle humour, either 
‘ from defect of exercise, or any cause of obstructed circulation in 
‘ these depending parts. A slight case, in a horse not constitution- 
‘ ally liable to the Grease, will often yield to thorough cleansing or 
‘ ablution with soap and water; the discharge being afterwards dried 
‘ up with astringent Lotions, sack as Goulard and water, White Vi- 
* triol dissolved in vinegar and Water, or Sulphuric Acid diluted with 
‘ water, &c. But purges and alterants are unquestionably the most 
‘ certain remedies in every case of the Grease. Let the following 
«Ball be given twice in the space of a week, and succeeded by a 

‘ Diuretic Bal] every other day for a week or ten days. 
* RECIPE. 
* Socotrine Aloes, four drams. 
* Calomel, one dram. 
* Ginger, one dram. 
* Cream of Tartar, two drams. 
* Syrup of Poppies, as much as is necessary to form 
‘ the whole into a Ball.’ 
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So much for Horses; the next: division is Horned Cattle. 
Under this head the following, among others, are not unworthy 
of notice. 

* Black Leg. 
‘ This complaint, which is peculiar to calves, is so immediate and 
fatal in its effects, that to prescribe a mode of prevention is likely 
to prove of greater use than that of a remedy.—<As the generality 
of breeders can form a tolerably correct notion as to the time when 
caives are most liable to this disease; as a preventive, give to each 
calf one dram of Zurtarized Antimony twice a week, and repeat it 
during two or three successive weeks. Bleeding also is well known 
to be serviceable.’ p. 59. 
* Foot Halt, 
‘ Under this denomination, the complaint is confined solely to 
sheep ; but oxen are also subject to a similar affection, which, in 
them, is termed the Foul. In both instances, the following mixture 
will be productive of relief. 
* RECIPE. 

* Verdigris, in powder, one ounce. 

‘ Vitriolate of Copper, one ounce. 

‘ Arsenic, in powder, one ounce. 

* Roche Alum, in powder, two ounces. 

‘ Diluted Nitrous Acid, half an ounce. 

* Vinegar, one pint. 
Boil these together half an hour, and the mixture is fi: for use. 
Pare the foot before the liquid be applied, and shake the solution 
well immediately before it is used.’ p. 73. 

Under the last division, or the diseases of sheep, we have se~ 
veral judicious remarks on the Sickness, Brazy, and a few other 
well known disorders; but this animal is, in most cases, too 
little domesticated to be a very convenient subject for medicine; 
nor do we find any thing here with which farmers and shep- 
herds are not generally acquainted already. 


Art. IV. Framingham, its Agriculture, §c. incluaing the Fco- 
nomy of a Small Farm. By Evwanp Riesy Esq, M. D. Xe. 
Norwich, 1820. 


De Ricsy is already well known as a respectable writer on 
Agriculture; and the present little publication will add to his 
reputation. It contains an account of his own management cn 
an estate of 150 acres, which he has been induced to lay before 
the public, for the purpose of proving that the Drill system, or 


what he ealls the New System, is applicable to farming upon a 
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small scale as well as upon a large one, such as Mr Coke’s of 
Holkham, of which he had formerly given some account in 
a pamphlet which was reviewed in a former Number of this 
Journal. 

- In the culture of gréen crops, which, including clover, oc- 
cupy, as is usual in the four-years’ rotation on turnip soils, a- 
bout half the farm, the author seems to be very successful. 
White Turnips, Swedes, Mangel-wurzel, and Cabbages, afford 
him in succession, along with Vetches in spring and Clover in 
summer, an abundance of succulent food all the year. He 
seems to be particularly careful, not only to cultivate these crops 
according to the most approved methods, but to have them 
ready for use at the time when each of them is wanted and most 
valuable. As to his corn crops, they are drilled according to 
the practice of Mr Coke, which is already well known. 

' The author has succeeded in making this pamphlet much — 
more interesting than its title would lead one to expect, by in- 
troducing a great many sensible remarks on several branches of 
agriculture. In one particular, his example is worthy of imita- 
tion ; he has introduced the economy of his farm, by notices as 
to his plantations, and a sketch of its natural history, under the 
several heads of Animals, Plants, and Minerals. By this means, 
he has put it in every one’s power to form a tolerably correct 
idea of its soil, climate, and local circumstances—matters of es- 
sential importance in deciding upon the system of husbandry 
best adanted to any particular situation. 

As this publication will no doubt circulate pretty extensively, 
it is not necessary to offer any specimens of it. On one point 
we fear the author is rather too sanguine, as he thinks the gene- 
ral adoption of the New System would enable farmers, notwith- 
standing the present low prices, to meet the present rents and 
taxes from the increase of their produce. Many of his neigh- 
bours in Norfolk, even those whose management does not ma- 
terially differ from his own, will probably tell a different story. 
It is very agreeable, however, to hear a man of much practical 
knowledge as well as of science, hold out better prospects, and 
point ont the means by which they may be realized, if they are 
ever realized at all. 
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BRANCH Ul 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A wInTER so mild as the last, and so favourable in every respect 
to field work, and also to the feeding of Stock, has not perhaps oc- 
curred in the memory of man. With the exception of about four- 
teen days from Christmas, during which the frost was pretty severe 
with a little snow, the season has allowed all the farmer's operations 
to proceed with as much facility and satisiaction as at any other pe- 
riod of the year. The temperature has not only been high, but the 
weather has been comparatively dry, with much sunshine ; and if it 
had not been for the shortness of the days, it might be said that 
spring began before the middle of January. 

Field labour is accordingly as far advanced as could be wished ; 
Hay and other Fodder has been much saved, and will now be plenti- 
ful; and, what is of no small consequence, Turnips, which at the 
end of autumn were but a poor crop, continued to grow, and having 
sustained no injury from frost, will afford nearly the usual supply 
both to the shambles and the strawyards. Sown Grasses, and the 
young Wheats, are generally well planted ; though the latter having 
experienced a seasonable check by the frost about the beginning of 
the year, are not unduly luxuriant ; and Pastures are as fresh as if 
it were the end of March. It is no doubt much too early to specu- 
late upon the ensuing crop ; but, so far, every thing is favourable. 

But the most unfavourable, or rather ruinous circumstance to far- 
mers, is low prices; and in this there is no prospect of any material 
amendment. Since the date of our last publication, the prices of all 
sorts of Grain have fallen ; and, notwithstanding some little improve- 
ment in the demand for Wheat of late, and the probability that other 
kinds of Grain will advance in seed-time, the stackyards are yet so 
abundantly filled, that nothing but a large exportation, or the ap- 
pearance of a bad crop for the present year, can produce any mate- 
rial improvement in the market before next harvest. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that according to the best accounts, the Corn-deal- 
ers hold but small stocks of British Corn ; so that if, from any cause, 
the demand should become better, prices might start rather more than 
at other times. Fatting Stock has paid better, as far as sales have yet 
been made, and will probably be still higher in spring; though cer- 
tainly not go scarce as was at one time expected from the deficiency 
of the Turnip crop. For Lean Stock, the market in Scotland has 
not yet commenced; but it is sgid that prices will be much lower 
than at the end of last Grass season. About the beginning of win- 
ter, the demand for Cattle to go to the strawyards was rather brisker 
than in autumn. 

Bad as things are here, the distress of the farmers of England is 
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certainly much greater. We have heard of parishes where 25s. an 
acre is paid for Poor-rates, besides tithes and other public burdens. 
In such situations, it is quite clear that no rent can be paid from the 
produce of the farm. Arabatement of rent cannot therefore meet 
such cases. On the other hand, a duty on import is only applicable 
to the case of an importing country, which Britain and Ireland seem 
to be no longer. The supplies from Ireland not only become larger 
every year, but the quality of their Grain is better, and therefore they 
displace more and more the Grain raised at a much greater expense 
in Britain. Ireland, in fact, instead of Poland, is now the country 
to which recourse will be had to supply the wants of this country ; 
and this is certainly as it should be. 

The Corn Laws will probably undergo a more complete investiga- 
tion during the present Sessien of Parliament; and it is not impro- 
bable that some new attempts may be made to give relief to our 
Corn-growers. But it seems evident, that all such measures as have 
a reference to the import of Foreign Corn, whether by raising the 
import rates, taking the averages more correctly, or imposing a duty, 
cannot be effectual in present circumstances, whatever may be their 
operation hereafter. The truth appears to be, that we do not need, 
and probably will not soon need, any Foreign Corn at all, except 
upon a great failure of our own crops; and, upon the occurrence of 
such an event, with consequent scarcity and high prices, to make a 
high import duty begin to operate, is a thing not to be thought of ;— 
and such a duty must be high, to be of any use at all in ordinary 
seasons.—7th February. 


Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding 15th January. 
Wheat, 52s.8d. | Barley, 25s.7d. | Beans, 32s.3d. | Oatmeal, 16s.5d. 
Rye, 34s.4d. | Oats, 20s.0d. | Peas,- 32s.6d. | Bear or Big, 23s, 5d. 


Average Prices of England and Wales, for the Week ending Jan. 27th. 
Wheat, 54s.8d. | Barley, 25s. 2d. | Beans, 32s. Od. | Oatmeal, 
Rye, 34s.7d.| Oats, 18s. 5d. | Peas, 33s.10d. | per boll, 20s.6d. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has proved singularly propitious for Agricultural opera- 
tions ; with the exception of about fourteen days of frost and snow, 
the ploughing has sustained no interruption, and is in most cases car- 
ried as far as is considered advantageous at this season of the year. 
Frost is now wanted to enable the farmer to carry out the Turnip 
dung, without breaking up the roads. The Wheat braird has every 
where a green and healthy appearance ; and dry land has acquired 
the colour of the seed furrow ; indeed some peas are already sown. 

The mildness of the weather and goodness of the Straw has brought 
Stock forward in excellent order ; and stall feeding never was more 
successful. Beef and Mutton have been steadily in demand at 50s. 
to 52s. 6d. per ewt., sinking offals. 
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The Corn markets have continued dull in the extreme. Wheat 
brings 26s. to 32s. per Linlithgow boil; Oats, Potatoe, 15s. to 17s. ; 
Common, 13s. 6d. to 15s.; Bear, 14s. to 16s. and 17s.; Barley, 18s. 
to 20s., all per Aberdeen boll, nearly equal to 6{ Winchester bushels; 
Oatmeal, 13s. to 15s. per 140 lib. 

Wages of Ploughmen sunk about 20s. at Martinmas, for the half 
year; but, on the whole, there has been no want of employment. 

The opening of the Ports for foreign Oats in August last, has in- 
jured very much the sale of Oats and inferior Barley, and even wheat: 
and it would seem absolutely necessary to raise the import price of 
this species of Corn to 30s. per quarter, which certainly would not be 
higher in proportion than 80s. for Wheat, or 40s. for Barley. Had 
Oats been selling at a fair price at this moment, the attention of 
speculators would have been turned to Wheat and Barley, which 
would have prevented the price from running so ruinously low. By a 
subjoined account of the imports into London for last year, it will be 
seen, that, adding about 120,000 quarters of foreign Oats remaining 
in bond at the beginning of the year, to 432,136 imported within it, 
more than one-half of the supply of London was from abroad ; and, di- 
viding the whole supply by 52, to give the quantity for each week, 
leaves an average of 24,400 quarters, which is 4400 quarters weekly 
for the whole year more than London is understood to require, and 
which must, of course, remain in granary a dead weight in the market, 
until exhausted by spare supplies. It will not be argued, that we had 
not grain enough to supply the market last year ; and surely this re- 
quires a more efficient remedy than taking care that no fraud exist in 
taking the averages ; for, however fair they may be taken under a new 
regulation, 27s. per quarter ts not a remunerating price to the grower of 
Oats.——2d February. 

Return of Corn and Four imported into the Port of London, 

in the year 1820. * 

Wheat. | Barley. Malt. Oats. | Beans. | Peas. Tares, 
ee * aa 337: 232,325,193,966| 537:86569,923|47,278)1633 
Scotch, = , Poree 
Irish, - 39,622) 14.7991 —_ 180,432 — 

Foreign, - eS 6, a _ 432,136 4,710} 2, 945: 4941 
\ 


Total, 636, 517 253,359 193,966 1,150,433 74,633'50,223/657 
Flour, English and Scotch, 404,672 Sacks. 850 Barrels. 
Irish, - 2177 ditto. 
American, -- 41,284 ditto. 
Europe, . _ 370 


Total, 406,849 Sacks. 42,504 Barrels. 


* At page 74 of this Number, a Tabie will be found of the imports 
ef foreign Grain into London in 1820; it differs in some instances 
from this, but not to any considerable extent.—Coy. 

G2 
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Quarterly Report for Upper Annandale. 

Tuene has not been a milder or more open winter for many years ; 
and the farmers’ Cattle have been easily supported on the common 
pastures, with less house feeding than is ordinarily required ; while 
the Ploughing has been accomplished with more than common earli- 
ness and ease. 

Yet the state of the markets and prices is depressing to a very 
great degree; and some of the most considerate Landholders are al- 
ready granting discounts of land-rents, to the extent of 25 per cent. 
Indeed, it seems impossible to pay the high rents of lately renewed 
leases, and improper to expect it, when the value of money has gene- 
tally become so mach greater than formerly, and must and ought to 
continue so, being now exchangeable for gold at the Bank. ‘The ne- 
cessity of such a measure is apparent to every one, and there can be 
no doubt, that wages and prices were too high to be maintained : yet 
the Landholder must feel the alteration very seriously, wherever a 
competent abatement of rents is allowed ; and where this is withheld, 
the farmers must sink both in means and energies. 

Hardly any article of Farm produce can be disposed of at present 
in this part of the country ; but why do not meal-mongers, clubs, 
millers, innkeepers, and individuals who have victual to purchase, 
embrace this opportunity to lay in a Stock? ‘This was neglected at 
the close of the plentiful year 1515, and deeply did many pay for that 
negligence before the close of 1817. Kiln-dried Grain may be pre- 
served for a long time, and Oatmeal which has been well dried in 
the grain.——5th February. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

With the exception of about fourteen days of intense frost, the 
weather has been unusually mild ; in consequence of which, the ca- 
lamity contemplated, of scarcity of fodder, has hitherto been avert- 
ed. The Oat crop of 1820 has proved very defective on clay soils, 
attributable in a great measure to much rain in spring ; and, in Ayr- 
shire, it falls certainly below an average. The grain, however, is 
sound, and yields well at the mill—a comfort indescribable when 
contrasted with crop 1819, the direful effects of which will long be 
remembered in this county. The Wheat crop was secured in excel- 
lent condition, and has proved very abundant. The fall in the prices 
of Cattle and Sheep occasioned serious loss to the grazier ; and, in 
many instances, grass-mails at least have been sacrificed. Dairy pro- 
duce has not sold so cheap for many years, Cheese having only 
brought Ss. per stone, and Butter from 16s. to 20s. per stone (rec- 
koning 24 oz. to the lib., and 16 lib. to the stone) between Lammas 
and Michaelmas. In clay districts especially, Dairy produce fell 
short of the average of preceding years ; so that the reduction may 
be ascribed to the depression in trade, which of course precluded the 
usual consumption. The wholesale dealers, however, availed them- 
selves of this circumstance, and have accumulated a large stock of 
Cheese ; and, now that manufacturing has materially improved, prices 
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are at their own fixing, and Cheese has already advanced to betwixt 
lls. and 12s. per stone. It should be a subject of serious considera- 
tion for landlords, when produce of any kind falls unreasonably be- 
low the level, whether or not they ought to suspend demanding rents 
at the stipulated periods of payments, and thereby afford the tenant 
an opportunity of availing himself of adventitious circumstances. In 
many instances, it would contribute to his advantage, and occasion 
no loss to the landlord, as the tenant could afford interest for the ae- 
commodation ; and it would also be instrumental in guarding against 
the practice of forestalling, to which there are powerful invitations, 
when tenants are forced to dispose of their commodities at whatever 
rates markets may be. 

The happy effects of the open winter have been to afford ample 
supplies to the Mountain Stock, and facilitate the field operations, 
which are at present in a state of greater forwardness than has been 
known for many years. Some farmers reprobate the system of early 
ploughing, or early sowing; and, consequently, do not embrace far 
vourable opportunities afforded in the beginning of the year for pre- 
paring for the seed. ‘There may be instances of loss by early sow- 
ing ; but, five times out of six, the advantage ‘will preponderate in 
favour of it, especiaily in the upper districts of Ayrshire ; and there- 
fore it is strenuously recommended. 

Intimately connected with the interests of the Agriculturist, is that 
of the Manufacturer ; and it is a source of much satisfaction to find 
the operatives at present in full employment, and that the spirit of 
dissatisfaction which, twelve months ago, unhappily incited a course 
of conduct alike degrading to those who adopted it, and repulsive to 
the feelings of every true and independent Scotchman, has entirely 
subsided ; at Jeast, if we may judge from their peaceable and indus- 
trious habits, the only criterion by which to estimate their amend- 
ment. 

Prices of Provisions continue very low—Beef from 6d. to 10d. 
per lib. of 24 0z.; Mutton from 4d. to 9d.; Meal, 14d. per peck ; 
Potatoes, 12s. per boll.—3d February. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Soon after the date of last Report, the weather, which had for 
some time previous been uncommonly wet, became more settled, 
and remarkably favourable for the operations of the field; and la- 
bour of every description has been carried on with the greatest fa- 
cility. The land was so dry towards the end of November, as to ad- 
mit of some fields being sown with Wheat, which was quite contrary 
to all expectation ; and the braird, although not far advanced, looks 
remarkably fresh, and the ground well planted. The attificial 
Grasses have all stood well, and were never scen to look better at 
this season. With the exception of a pretty deep fall of snow, which 
came on about the beginning of the New Year, and continued, with 
intense frosts, about ten days, there have been but a few trifling in- 
stances of the plough being interrupted. We have had some strong 
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gales of wind, but not to the extent of occasioning any serious in- 
jury. The work of course is very far advanced ; in most instances 
the lea ground is all ploughed up; and we are ready to commence 
Oat sowing when the season advances a little, and the land is in 
condition. A few days of sharp frosty weather would, however, be 
very desirable to check a premature vegetation, which, for the last 
eight days, has been beginning to look out. Thus far the prospects 
ot the farmer are rather of a cheering nature: But when we con- 
sider that the greater part of last year’s produce is still lying as a 
drug upon his hand, it must fill his mind with gloomy and serious 
apprehensions how he is to extricate himself from difficulties which 
appear unsurmountable, unless some unexpected change soon take 
place Our Corn merchants have shown but little keenness to buy 
at any price; best Potato Oats have only brought 15s. per boll of 
nearly 6} bushels; and Barley, although of very superior quality, is 
scarcely salcable at any price. Some parcels of Oatmeal have been 
bought at 12s. 6d. and 13s. per boll of 8 stones Dutch. The crop 
turns out, both with regard to quantity and quality, to realize the 
opinion expressed in last Report, and considerably to exceed an aver- 
age. The winter, as far as gone, has been likewise more than ordi- 
narily favourable for the Cattle Feeding ; and about the usual stock 
will be found in the lower part of this county, and the adjoining 
parts of Aberdeenshire, about the usual period, both stall-fed and in 
the straw-yard. Dealers from the South country will no doubt find 
their account in coming northward this season. Turnips are keep- 
ing remarkably fresh, and will afford a full supply to the Cattle 
through the season. Butcher meat at present sells at about 7s. and 
7s. 6d. per stone Dutch, sinking offals. At our hiring markets for 
Servants last Martinmas, wages were somewhat lower than the pre- 
ceding half year; Ploughmen from 6/. to 6/. 10s. for six months. A 
number of people out of constant employment. The country seems 
completely drained of money ; and improvements in agriculture are 
almost at a stand.—1st February. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. _ 

Tue weather, since the date of last Report, has been in general 
mild, and favourable for every operation of the husbandman, There 
were only seven days on which we had rain in the month of Novem- 
ber ; on five of these there were showers, and continued rain on the 
18th, mixed with sleet, and moderate rain all the 23d. There was 
very gentle frost on the 14th, 15th and 16th, and again on the 29th 
and 30th. The Turnips continued visibly to increase in bulk through- 
out the month. In December there was set rain on the 3d, 5th and 
11th, and showers on the 6th, 18th, 20th and 23d. From the 12th 
to the 17th inclusive, we had slight frost, with a few snow showers, 
which returned on the 24th, and continued till the end of the month. 
Vegetation met with very little interruption till the 24th. This evi- 
dently appeared in regard to Wheat and new Grasses, as well as 
Turnips. January set in with keen frost, which continued, with 
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more or less intensity, till the 12th. In the night of the 4th, the 
thermometer, in a northern exposure, at 11 o'clock, stood at 12 de- 
grees; and, at the same hour on the following night, at 13 degrees. 
There were snow showers on the Ist, 4th and 5th ; ; it fell and drifted 
all day on the 6th; on the 7th and 8th a good deal of the snow dis- 
solved. ‘The weather continued fresh and mild*from the 13th till the 
22d, when we had moderate frost and fresh alternately, till this date. 
The growing Wheat, which was put into the ground in the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, has made great progress since the date of 
our last Report, and has at present a very promising aspect. ‘The 
effects of the fine season are also very apparent on the young Clover, 
which has a very fair appearance. Every kind of field labour is far 
advanced. The stubble fields were early turned over, and the 
ploughing of ley is proceeding rapidly, and will be ready in good 
time fur early sowing, if the weather continue as at present. The 
greater part of the manure is already carted to the fields to which it 
is to be applied, and the weather, just now, is favourable for sowing 
Spring Wheat; and, in our opinion, the opportunity should not be 
lost. 

The prospects of the farmer were much brighter in the beginning 
of November than they had been in the preceding month. At Kel- 
so, on the 3d, Black Cattle advanced 10 per cent. above what was 
offered at Earlston on the third Thursday of October; and at Dunse, 
on the 17th, the demand was brisk, at 15 per cent. above the Octo- 
ber prices. Fat Mutton, however, was not in usual request, and 
from 5s. to 8s. a head below Sheep of the same weight and condition 
of the last year. Since that period, prices bave been nearly station- 
ary; prime Beef at 8s. to 9s. per stone Dutch; and at Coldstream 
and Kelso New Fairs, on Thursday 25th, and Friday the 26th curt., 
a shade higher, sinking the offals; and prime Mutton Qs. per do. 
Feeding Cattle and Sheep are making great improvement ; and Tur- 
nips, which were eagerly purchased at the beginning of the season at 
high prices, both by the acre and by the head per week, are now 
plentiful, and offered on considerably lower terms. This is owing to 
their growth, and to their sound state. It is understood that there 
is double the quantity of Turnips at this moment in the country that 
there was at the same period last year, owing to the excessive rot of 
this valuable root last winter, and not one being spoiled this season. 
If the weather continue equally favourable, there is plenty of this 
species of food to carry torward the Feeding Stock till the end of 
the season. The barnyards are fuller than usual at this period of the 
year ; so that there is no fear of want of Fodder. The Grain Mar- 
kets have becn nearly stationary during the quarter, and may be 
quoted— Wheat 35s. to 42s.; Peas 22s. to 288.; Barley 16s. to-18s.; 
and Oats 14s. to 18s., all per boll of six Winchester bushels: But, 
the two last market days, Wheat is a shade higher, and more in de- 
mand. Oatmeal, during the quarter, per Joad of 16 stones Dutch, 
30s. to 36s.; sold in retail from 2s. to 2s. 6d,; Barley do. 1s. 6d. to 
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1s. 10d.; Peas do. 1s. 10d. to 2s. per stone; Sack of Flour 44s.; 
Quartern Loaf 9d. Butter, per firkin of 40 hb. ‘Trone, 40s. to 44s., 
sold in retail at Is. 2d.; Fresh do. 10d. to Is.; Beef and Mutton 6d. 
to 7d. per lib. of 174 oz. for prime pieces ; and by the leg 5d. to 6d. 
Till near the end of the year, we heard of few or no day-labourers 
out of employ. Since that period, however, labour has been scarcer ; 
and some gentlemen have, within these tew weeks, paid off a num- 
ber of their men. Loud as have been the complaints of the farmers 
as to prices of Corn for some time past, the farms that have been 
taken of late are as high as the expiring leases; and several at con- 
siderably more money than they ever let at before. Necessity is 
urged as the cause; they cannot retire; but why promise more rent 
than the past and present calculations will admit? If 30s. to 40s. 
per acre, with all our high prices, was found rather too high former- 
ly, why promise 35s. to 45s.? and the next year have recourse to 
Parliament for protection! Whatever may be the state of matters 
in other parts of the country, we have good reason to affirm, that, 
throughout the whole extent of this county, there is no ground what- 
ever of alarm, either on the heads of morality, religion or loyalty, 
more than was thirty or forty years ago ; and they who know the 
state of the people on these topics best, will be the last to accuse 
them of reverting either from the religious or political creeds of their 
fathers. —27th January. 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter which has passed over our heads has never, in respect 
to the excellence of the weather, been surpassed, and most probably 
very rarely equalled. There has been not a day that could be calicd 
really a bad one; and few that went the length of being even dise- 
greeable. Some who have seen and recollect a good many years of 
the last century, say that the winter of 1779-80 was somewhat simi- 
lar to this; and (which is a comfortable prospect) that the season 
throughout continued to be of the most favourable description, and 
was crowned with a most abundant harvest. Indeed it is pretty clear, 
whatever some of our weather-wise folks say to the contrary, that a 
severe winter is no certain indication of a good succeeding spring or 
summer; for, besides the instance mentioned of the 1779, we have 
only to look back to that of 1818-19, which, though much disfigured 
with rain, was equally temperate, or more so, than the present; and 
we may all recollect that it was followed by an earlicr and better 
spring than that of 1819-20, a winter more resembling one in Rus- 
sia, than any that has occurred here for a number of years past. 

The only frost this season was during the first week of January, 
and it was so extremely moderate and pleasant, as to make us regret 
that we had so short a time of it. As to snow, we have had none; 
unless we so term a very slight sprinkling one or two mornings, and 
even that was only partial. 

It would seem we, in this corner of the kingdom, have been a fa- 
voured people ; for it appears that, in the south of England, they had 
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for some time an intense frost, and to the north and east of us there 
was a considerable fall of snow—at least it may be called so in 
comparison with any thing here. 

Here however must end, or nearly so, our account of what is sa- 
tisfactory. The badness of the times is the universal outcry, and 
with too good reason. Farm produce of every kind is in little de- 
mand, and prices lamentably low ; so that although the Corn crop, 
taken in the gross, is sufficiently abundant, yet at the present prices, 
be the stackyard ever so large, it will yield a sum very inadequate to 
the payment of rent. 

‘ Wheat is good in quality, and plentiful. Barley is scarcely an 
average in either of these respects, having been very light on the 
ground ; and the grain is found to weigh a pound or two less per 
bushel than the growth of good seasons. Oats thrash out remark. 
ably well ; but are not so heavy, and do not yield so much meal as 
we were entitled to expect from the summer and harvest. The 
farmers in the Moorland districts of the country, who usually require 
a large supply, had their crops this year uncommonly well ripened, 
and consequently less is needed than ordinary from the Low corn 
country, where the want of such good customers is sensibly felt. 

The Wheat on the ground has an excellent appearance—indeed 
it could not well be otherwise, from the very favourable state of the 
weather since it was sown. The Turnip crop is a miserable one; 
but the full benefit of it, such as it is, has been obtained—the frost 
never having been so severe as to injure a single bulb. 

The Sheep Stocks on the mountains are in fine condition ; but 
the most critical time of the season is yet before them ;—a rainy, or 
cold and late spring may still reduce them low enough. 

A number of our aged Galloway Cattle were wont to set out on 
their travels for Norfolk about this time ; but this year there is no- 
thing in that way spoken of. Very few indeed of the Cattle dealers 
are in a condition to make any purchases,—more than two-thirds of 
these useful, but too speculative persons, having become bankrupts 
last autumn. Many failed for large sums of money, and brought 
great distress upon those who had given them credit. 

Beef and Mutton are in little request. Had the consumption not 
been very limited, prices would have been high; as, owing to the 
failure of the Turnip crop, very few Sheep or Cattle could be fatten- 
ed. As it is, 7s. per stone may be taken as the price of the article 
of the best quality. Pork is also exceedingly cheap, 5s, per stone 
being its full value. 

Wheat is selling at from 6s. to 7s.; Barley from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. ; 
and Potato Oats from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per Winchester bushel.— 
3d February. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

THE preceding quarter has passed over without either frost or 
snow, except for a few days, when the snow did not exceed two or 
three inches io depth. There has, however, been a good deal of 
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rain; but, upon the whole, tillage operations have advanced to an 
extent unprecedented for the season. 

The crops of New Wheat have come up thick, and promise to turn 
out very good. The stackvards remain uncommonly full; the crop 
of every sort of Grain being good, but the demand very deficient, 
and the prices too low to compensate the farmer for the expense of 
raising it. Not a few of this class are brought, by this means, into 
embarrassing circumstances, and are prevented from employing the 
number of hands requisite for the best management :—an evil which 
cannot fail ultimately to decrease the produce of their farms, and 
injure the public interest. The prices of Grain have not fluctuated 
much. Wheat, of about 154 stones weight, sold from 25s. to 26s. 
6d. per boll; Barley from 15s. 3d. to 17s.; Oats 15s. to 16s.; Peas 
and Beans from 14s. to 15s.; Potatoes 5s. and 6s. per boll; Flax 
from 10s. to 12s. per stone ;—but the demand for all these is so dull, 
as to oblige the farmer, in order to insure a sale, to lower his price 
in some degree, and there is no prospect of much alteration ; and it 
is perhaps to be wished that prices may remain steady, as it will ulti- 
mately bring the rent of land to correspond with the prices, as this, 
as well as every thing else, wiil find its own level; though it is to 
be regretted, that a great number of very intelligent industrious 
farmers, whose leases commenced when produce brought double its 
present price, will be utterly ruined. A few of them, indeed, who 
are fortunate enough to be under a landlord of a humane disposition, 
and of an enlarged liberal mind, may be saved from destruction by 
an abatement of rent ; but this is not to be hoped for in every case. 

All the Labourers, as well as Manufacturers in this county, have 
steady employment; the wages they consider to be low, but it is in 
general adequate to support them very comfortably, if they are sober 
and industrious: the loudest complaints are to be heard from those 
of idle and dissipated habits. 

The Turnip crop was in general very good, and not destroyed by 
frost. The Cattle put up for feeding are therefore getting fat, and 
for Fat Cattle there is a brisk demand; probably just now owing to 
the number of ships fitting out for the whale fishery.—1st February. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather continued very favourable tor tield operatiuns, afier 
the date of our last. Of course, much was done in ploughing, cart- 
ing manures, and other preparations for spring sowiag. At Christ- 
mas, a keen frost set in, and was soon after followed with as much 
snow as covered the ground, which proved a great defence to the 
young Wheat, sown Grass, and Turnips. About the middle of this 
month, we had boisterous winds from ESE., which did some damage 
to the shipping on the coast. These were accompanied with heavy 
falls of snow on the higher parts of the county, which was rain lower 
down. For this week past we have had very mild open weather, 
with slight frost at nights, sunshine during the day, wind W. or SW., 
and the ploughs are again at work. ‘The young Wheats and sown 
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Grasses are looking remarkably well, since their covering of snow 
was melted; the Pastures are all green, and the Cattle are occasion- 
ally let out upon them. 

The prices of land produce have been constantly on the decline 
since the markets were opened for Foreign Oats. So much has this 
been the case, that several proprietors of this, and of the neizhbour- 
ing county to the north, desired their tenants not to sell their grain 
at Martinmas, and declared they would not demand them rents until 
after Candlemas ; while some proposed to forbear until Whitsunday. 
This, however, has had no effect in checking the fall of land pro- 
duce. Beside making up their rents, farmers have to sell produce 
at Martinmas to pay servants’ wages, tradesmen’s accounts, and va- 
rious other articles, which are equal to or even mote than the rent. 
When it requires two or three boils to accomplish these purposes, 
where one used to be sufficient, it is evident that the cheapness tends 
still farther to increase itself, by the glut it occasions in the market. 
Some idea of ‘this may be formed from the fact, that at present a 
pair of farmer’s shoes, which come up to the ankles, can hardly be 
purchased by a boll of Oatmeal, or its market price. Since the war 
duties were restored to Malt, the brewers and distillers prefer Eng- 
lish Barley to the growth of this county. Of course, the latter is 
hardly saleable, except for making meal and pot-barley; which 
tends still more to depreciate every species of Grain. If these high 
duties on Malt be continued, it seems just and reasonable that they 
should be converted into a percentage on the price which every 
species of Barley brought in the market, should it come to be con- 
verted into malt. Charging all sorts of Barley with the same duty 
indiscriminately, while its quality differs so much from soil, climate, 
mode of culture, and other circumstances, is as absurd and unrea- 
sonable as the bed of Procrustes, by which he aimed at reducing 
the human stature to a perfect equality. 

It is reckoned that, in crop 1820, every Scottish acre in this coun- 
ty carried from one to two bolls of every species of Grain mere than 
in crop 1819, although the latter was a full average. This is some 
smal] advantage.to the farmer, as it gives him a little more produce 
which he can dispose of. But in former years, the farmers compen- 
sated the low prices of grain by the high prices of Cattle, especially of 
those that were lean. Now the prices of Cattle have sunk so much, 
that many farmers sold beasts last Martinmas from 12s. to 20s. a head 
lower than they paid for them at the preceding Whitsunday ; and thus 
the summer's Grass, with part of the original price, went for nothing. 
Well-fed beasts are still in some demand ; but Lean Cattle are hardly 
saleable. Our present prices are—Wheat, per boll, 26s. to 28s. ; 
Barley, 14s. to 17s.; Bear, 1$s. to 15s.; Oats, 14s. to 15s.; Peas 
and Beans, 14s. to 15s,; Oatmeal, per boll of 8 stone Dutch, 14s. to 
15s. Retail prices—Oatmeal, per peck, 1ld.; Barley, ditto, 8d. ; 
Potatoes, 8d.; Beef, per lib. 6d. to 7d.; Mutton, 6d. to-7d.; Veal, 
7d. to 8d. ; Butter, ls.; Quartern Loaf, fine, 9d. ; second, 7d. These 
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are so far from being remunerating prices, that they will not enable 
the farmer to pay servants’ wages, tradesmen’s accounts, and other ex- 
penses of cultivation, leaving nothing for rent, taxes, and profit of 
stock. It always happens in this county, that when agriculturists are 
not receiving remunerating prices for their articles, trade and manu- 
factures are in a Janguishing state. This might naturally be expected, 
as the farmers are their best customers. When they cannot employ 
labourers, the latter betake themselves to weaving, and other branches 
of manufacture, by which more goods are wrought up than can find 
sale ; and that sort of labour is reduced to a very low price. 

Experience seems now to evince, that the clamour which was raised 
for payments in specie was highly impolitic ; and that, after the Paper- 
system had been‘acted upon during so many years, it had better have 
been left to cure itself, as it did in America and in France. It is cer- 
tainly a great hardship and injustice, against the public as well as 
against private individuals, to be obliged to pay the full value of coin, 
or the legal interest of coin, for debts which were contracted ina cur- 
rency which was from a 5th to a 4th below the value of coin. 

Vith regard to Corn-laws, were it possible to prevail upon all na- 
tions to undo all restrictions upon trade, and to make a reciprocal exe 
change of the peculiar products of their industry, their soil and cli- 
mate, such laws might be laid aside. But as this has never been done 
by other nations ; aud as the merchants and manufacturers of this couns 
try have obtained protecting dutics, which amount to an exclusion of 
every product of foreign industry which interferes with their own ; and 
have also obtained bounties upon the exportation of various articles of 
manufacture ; all of which are hostile to the cultivators of land; it is 
necessary that some equivalent should be given to the latter, to pux 
them on an equal footing. The present Corn Bill, so far from ope- 
rating as such an equivalent, is more hostile to our cultivators than no 
bill at all. It operates as a perpetual stimulus upon speculators to 
import excessive quantities of Foreign Grain, to be laid up in maga- 
zines, ready to drive the home produce out of the market. It appears 
that, when it suits these gentlemen’s purpose, the Ports may be open- 
ed by collusion, as well as by the fair rise of prices ; and thus, before 
our farmers can get their produce ready for sale, they find the mar- 
kets forestalled and glutted with Foreign Grain. To prevent such 
collusion in future, it seems necessary to give them more to come and 
go upon, by raising the importing price of Wheat from 80s. to 90s. 
and other Grain in proportion; or to stop the sale of Foreign Grain 
when Wheat falls below 75s.—28th January. 

Letter from Glasgow, Gih February. 

In consequence of the extreme mildness of the weather during the 
months of winter, the out-door operations of husbandry have pro- 
ceeded without intermission ; and the consumpt of Fodder has, com- 
paratively speaking, been but small. The young Wheats, however, 
so far from having that forward and vigorous appearance which, un- 
der the influence of such weather, might reasonably, have been ex- 
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pected, are in fact less advanced than they usually are at this period 
of the year. But as there is no deficiency of roots, a defalcation in 
this part of the crop (provided the weather during the spring montis 
prove favourable to vegetation) cannot reasonably be dreaded. The 
effect produced upon the Grasses by the mild and genial disposition 
of the weather, is abundantly manifest ; these being at present not 
less advanced than they usually are in the month of April. 

Our market has continued remarkably duli throughout the winter, 
and prices have been rather on the decline. Our supplies, both of 
Oats and Wheat, have been derived principally from Ireland ; those 
from our own neighbourhood have been comparatively small; nor 
can we expect them to be otherwise, while our Irish supplies con- 
tinue so abundant ; since nothing but absolute necessity can induce 
our farmers to part with their grain for such prices as are barely ade- 
quate to its production. 

Present State of the Glasgow Market. 
Old British Wheat - $2s. to 34s. 
J 6 39s 
aoe rs - a om ~per boll of 240 lib. 
Canadian do. $2s. cont 


English Barley She. an. |r boll Stirlingshire 


mc.sure, 


Scotch do. 18s. = 20s. 
Irish do. 16s. 18s. 
English Oats 20s. = 2is. 


Scotch do. 17s. - 19 fpr boll of 264 lib. 
Trish do. 17s. — 18s. 


1 Gates ‘ 
Beans and Peas - 20s. — 22s. 4 P&F boil Stirlingshire 
measure. 


Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, for the last quarter, has been unusually open and 
mild, there having been very little frost or snow, except during about 
fourteen days in the end of December and beginning of January. 
This has afforded great facility to the progress of farm-labour, and the 
ground intended for seed is almost completely prepared for its recep- 
tion. The Wheat and Sown Grasses look uncommonly freshfand vigor- 
ous; and the Pasture fields display such a luxuriance as is seldom to 
be seen at this season of the year. The Turnip Crop has turned out 
much better than was anticipated, and docs not appear to be running 
to seed so much as it did last year. 

The mildness of the season, together with the abundance of Fodder 
of every description, must have the effect of putting the Black Cattle 
into excellent condition ; but we regret to say, that the demand for 
this species of stock has been very tardy, and that the prices have 
been very much depressed. The storemaster must also derive very 
material advantages from the genial nature of the season; and, if the 
Lambing time prove equally propitious, he must have an abundant and 
well-conditioned stock to bring to market, which will contribute great- 
ly to remunerate him for the deficiency in last year’s prices. 
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The return of Grain has been a fair average Crop, and the quality 
has in general been excellent ; but it is much to be regretted that there 
is little or no demand,—the speculations in this article being entirely 
confined to trifling sales for home consumpt, so that it is impossible for 
us to quote any prices. The complaints of the farmers, therefore, are 
loud, and well founded. The severity of the Excise Laws having put a 
stop to almost all the legal distilleries, they are deprived of the mar- 
ket which the continuance of that trade would afford them for their 
Barley. We have been informed, that proprietors in other places 
have allowed liberal deductions upon the rents; but we hear of no- 
thing of that kind having been done in this district, although nowhere 
is it more necded, or are farms higher rented. February 2. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue past quarter has been one of the most favourable to the opera- 
tions of husbandry on record. In November the rains were rather 
more prevalent than ordinary, but, owing to the parched state of the 
ground in the early part of autumn, they did nohurt. December was 
more changeable, but was comparatively a moderate month; any 
frosts that occurred were but of short duration, scarcely ever imped- 
ing the plough, and the snow that fell during the month was but very 
trifling. January commenced more stormy, and continued so for 
about a week ; but even the severe frost which prevailed at this time 
was very favourable to the farmer, in as much as it enabled him to re- 
move a large proportion of his dung to the field, without poaching 
the land; which otherwise could not have been done. On the Gram- 
pians, the snow at this period accumulated to a considerable depth ; 
but in the low parts of the county, it scarcely ever coloured the ground. 
Since this, the weather has been, almost without exception, delightful : 
and present appearances do not betoken a sudden change. From 
what has been said, it is almost needless to observe, that field work is 
well advanced, and that vegetation has received less check than usual. 
Turnips grew to a late period of the season, and, in some situations, 
where they were expected to be but a very ordinary crop, have turn- 
ed out a pretty good one. They have stood the winter uncommonly 
well; indeed, there is scarcely a rotten one to be seen any where. 
Early sown Wheat appears very thick in some instances, and in gene- 
ral looks well at present. Stack-yards stand pretty well out ; and as 
both Straw and Turnips are of superior quality, Cattle are keeping in 
good condition. It has been remarked, that few seasons have been 
better calculated for Turnip-feeding ; and the progress which Fat- 
tening Beasts are actually making, fully verifies the assertion. As 
yet, no benefit has been derived from storing, as easy access was at all 
times had to fresh Turnips ; but such a season, it must be allowed, 
seldom occurs; and therefore the advocates of that system ought not 
to esteem it the less on that account. Last Crop turns well out to its 
bulk, both in Grain and Meal. It was mentioned in last Report, that 
the writer of this article had heard of a certain farmer who had milled 
a quantity of Oats which yielded five firlots of Meal per boll. He is 
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now enabled to state, on good authority, that such was the case, 
and that some instances have since occurred, in which a-similar quan- 
tity has been produced. In general, however, the produce of Potato 
Oats does not exceed from 16 to 18 pecks, exclusive of dues. In the 
low parts of the county, it is apprehended that a deal of the Bear and 
Barley is unfit for seed, in cgnsequence of the injury they received 
from the frost formerly mentioned; which seems to have been more 
extensive than was once anticipated. Grain markets continue very 
depressed, so that it is impossible for the farmer to proceed with his 
ordinary improvements, unless things soon take a turn. Cattle, to be 
sure, continue to fetch an ordinary price: This, indeed, is so far in fa- 
vour of the rearer; but, when all the ups and downs of last year are 
taken into account, it will be found that his customers have been poor- 
ly enough paid for their trouble and incidental expenses. Fat Cattle 
continue to bring tolerably fair prices, say from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a 
stone; but Calves and Milch Cows have become a much duller sale, 
and, of course, have fallen in price. No sales of Lean Stock at this 
season. Meal being now considered to have reached its minimum 
price, some individuals are begun to speculate ; and it is expected that 
not a little will be girnelled, should prices remain any time as low as at 
present. About 14s. a boll, free of expenses, has been the rate at 
which it has been selling,—as cheap, I should think, as the most cla- 
morous in our land would wish to see it; retail price 11d. and Is.— 
Grain prices have varied little during the quarter; Barley from 15s. 
to 18s. 6d.; Bear, 13s. to 16s.; Oats, 13s. to 17s.; Wheat, 27s. to 
$2s. Of late Wheat has been rather more in request, and some of it 
has, in consequence, sold a small thing higher ; but the quantity of 
such is but trifling. 

It is gratifying to have to remark, that, of late, extensive and laud- 
able improvements in draining, and the reclaiming of waste, chiefly 
swampy land, have occupied the attention of several of our proprietors 
and farmers, which is both adding to the natural produce of the coun- 
try, and rendering its climate confessedly more salubrious. Besides 
many of lesser note, may be mentioned those on the estates of Hal- 
kerton and Pitarrow, Arbuthnott, Fettercairn, and The Burn. Land 
rent remains pretty stationary. Labourers of all descriptions, as well 
as mechanics, have sufficient employment, and evince no dissatisfac- 
tion with their present situation ; nor have they any reason to do so; 
for they stand on comparatively a better footing, and, in fact, have 
much less to perplex their minds with, than the most of their em- 
ployers. : 

P.S. Since the above was written, which was on the 3d, the weather 
has unexpectedly altered. Yesterday morning the tops of the Gram- 
pians were again powdered with snow, and towards afternoon some of 
it fell in the lower part of the county, which was followed by a sharp 
frost at night. To-day itis clearand moderate. 5th February. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
Tue month of November commenced with a serenity and mildness 
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which softened the gloomy anticipation of the approach of winter, and 
robed the fields, in a great measure, in.the beauties of spring. To- 
wards the end of the month, a slight frost took place for a few days ; 
and the months of December and January have now passed away with- 
out any thing like a winter storm ; and at this moment the fields are 
more like the month of April than the month of February. The con- 
sequence is, that the stocks ef Sheep upon the high lands, and Store 
Cattle, were never in better condition at this season of the year; and 
the Turnip Crop has not only been preserved, but continued to im- 
prove till very late in the season. So far all is well —But we isust now 
take a view of objects by no means-so grati'ying. All kinds of farm 
produce are in such a state of depression, that there is nothing but 
ruin staring the agriculturist in the face. The present prices of pro- 
duce can do very little more than defray the expense of labour ; and 
from what source the landlord’s rent is to come, it is not easy to disco- 
ver, if it be not taken from what may yet remain of the already great- 
ly diminished capital of the tenantry. And if this is the state of the 
agriculturist, the Stock Farmer and Grazier is not in a more enviable 
situation. The prices of Cattle and Sheep have fallen 25 per cent. 
since the month of September last ; and the consequence has been, an 
unprecedented number of failures, from the efiects of which this county 
will not emerge for many years. to come. 

The labours of the field are in considerable forwardness, on account 
of the mildness of the season; and, from the same cause, the Wheat 
Crop never had a more healthy appearance. 

The present prices of Grain are as follow—Wheat, from 5s. Gd. to 
6s. per Winchester bushel; Barley, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d.; Potato Oats, 
2s. to 2s. 2d.; Oatmeal, per stone of 17} lib. 1s. to 1s. 10d.—9$d 
February. . 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tu winter now ending has been the mildest remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants, or, at any rate, since 1780-1. There have only 
been about ten days of frost during the whole winter; and, even 
then, the weather was mild and pleasant. Neither has there been 
much rain, or high winds, but a uniform continuance of pleasant, 
mild weather. A few days of smart frost would do much good to 
the heavy clay soils of this county. Ploughing has been got carried 
on, with little interruption, and is, with many, far advanced. Cattle 
have been so much out at pasture during the winter, that the fodder, 
which did not seem to be abundant, is not. much exhausted. . Fat 
Cattle and Sheep have been longer preserved on pasture than usual ; 
and the Muir Stock never were in better plight at this season of the 
year. 

’ The low prices of Grain, and indeed of all sorts of farm. produce, 
bears very hard upon the occupiers of land, who, unless they are 
soon relicved one way or other, will fall under general ruia.. This 
is well known to the Government ; but they say that it cannot be re- 
medied, without injuring the other branches of industry. It was ne 
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doubt proper to keep the markets as low as possible, when the wages 
of mechanics and labourers were so much reduced: But as all the 
labouring classes are now well employed, and their wages have been 
greatly increased since this time last year, and as they are advancing 
every month, it may be reasonably expected that it will soon be in 
their power to pay such an advance of prices as will enable the ope- 
tations of Agriculture to be revived with spirit, and prevent the 
complete ruin of those who are engaged in it. 

The mania of Radical Reform, which assumed such an alarming 
appearance last year, is now scarcely heard of. That bubble burst 
in April last, and exposed, even to the misled people that were en- 
gaged in it, and to all others, the absurdity of the scheme. Many 
of them are still grumbling, and intent upon mischief, if they could 
find an opportunity of accomplishing it: But when they look at the 
nature of their project, and the want of method even to do mischief, 
few of them will ever again involve themselves in such another at- 
tempt.—2Z9th January. 

Letter from Langholm, 2d February. 

Tue winter quarter which is now finished, has been more than 
usually mild and open, and, excepting the short days, we have had 
few of the more common distinctions of weather which prevail in 
general throughout the winter months. Though very little frost has 
intervened, excepting a few days at the conclusion of last, and be- 
ginning of the present year, we have not even had the usual quan- 
tity of rain which commonly falls along our western coast in an open 
wipter ; and unless upon the summits of the mountains, in the most 
elevated sheep-walks, we have had very little snow. The Pastures 
having retained much of their summer verdure, and more than the 
common share of fresh vegetable food, the Sheep Stocks upon them 
are, in consequence, generally in the best condition ; though this 
state of things has sometimes produced effects injurious to their 
health, in certain situations. As the crop last year produced abund- 
ance of Straw, and the meadows equally abounded with Hay, we 
have little prospect of suffering from want of food, though the 
spring months should prove as severe and barren as those of winter 
have been moderate and serene. As the crop of Turnips last year 
fell very much below even a medium crop, the Feeding Stock was 
hurried into the market much earlier than usual, which contributed 
to reduce the price of Butcher Meat during winter; but it is pro- 
bable that this article may get up ere long, as our spring supply, it 
is apparent, will be defective. The prices of Lean Stock havin 
declined so very much during autumn, there has been little business 
done since, even speculation being suspended for a time. Our Grain 
Markets have been equally flat during winter; and as the quantity 
on hand seems to be extensive, there is little prospect of things sud- 
denly taking a different turn, unless the prospect of a very unfa- 
vourable seed-time might be productive of such an effect. The most 
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prudent regulations, and best laid schemes of legislators, we see, 
cannot altogethcr obviate the effects produced by fruitful or ungenial 
Scasons, and the actual state of the money market, either at home 
or abroad; as.it has now been brought to the test, that the Corn 
Bill has failed in producing those beneficial effects which were ex- 
pected to ensue to the Landed and Agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. As it is not likely, ftom the present state of the national cur. 
reney, that things will quickly return to the state they were in dur- 
ing the war, the ianded proprietors seem now to be convinced of the 
necessity of lowering their rent-rolls, as the leases lately granted are 
on terms more favourable to the tenant, which the circumstances of 
the times have. for many months past, most imperiously demanded. 

Our Grain Markets here have liad a small advance within these 
few weeks; but it is thought that this will be only temporary. The 
retail price of Oat-meal is 2s. 4d. per stone of 17} lib. ;— Barley do. 
2s. ;—Butter 10d. per lib. ;—Butcher-meat from 5d. to 6d. do. ;— 
Pork from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per stone of 141ib. The wages of labour 
have been nearly stationary since last Report ; and the Cotton Ma- 
nufacture is still in the same depressed state here as formerly, though 
we frequently see delusory reports of the briskness of the trade from 
other quarters in the newspapers. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has been mild, and gencrally favourable to the opera- 
tions of agriculture ; as it was only for about the space of two weeks 
that ploughing was impeded by frost and snow; and during that 
short. period, thrashing, carting out manure, and other necessary 
jobs incident to the season, afforded full employment to both men 
and horses. But the nature of the weather, or the state of field la- 
bour at this date, seldom, if ever, has much effect in determining 
the nature, or value, of the crop in expectation. It is at all times 
desirable, however, aad not without its influence in the item of ex- 
penses, that the different parts of business falling to be executed at 
different periods in the year, are performed’ in proper season. In 
that case, therefore, it is of consequence to the farmers that plough- 
ing is everywhere far advanced. In most situations, a proportion of 
the Clover lea is already turned over for Oats; and the whole in- 
tended for that species of grain will soon be, most likely, in a simi- 
Jar condition. 

The autumn-sown Wheat everywhere appears well planted, is like- 
wise healthy, and in a very desirable stage of forwardness. Several 
farmers in the lower district of the county have been lately, and still 

re, busily engaged in sowing that grain where the ground has been 
cleared of Turnip ; and it is possible that a more than ordinary quan- 
tity wii, this year be cultivated in the county, in consequence of the 
low price, and extreme difficulty of selling Barley, which commonly 
occupies a considerable portion of Turntp fallows. The young Grass 
is also every where thick enough in the ground at present, which is 
always a matter of consequence, as, when the Grasses miss, besides 
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the loss in the purchase of the seed, much trouble and mischief neces- 
sarily ensue from the partial breaking up of the regu!ar rotation fol- 
lowed on the farm. From the mildness of the weather, particularly 
during the first half of the quarter, Turnips made much more im- 
provement than might fairly have been expected; of course, that 
crop has hitherto stood more eating by Sheep and Cattle than was at 
one time anticipated ; and as Stock of all descriptions have = ical 
satisfactorily, and, when fat, have likewise sold at fair prices, that 
branch of rural industry promises to make something like a suitable 
return for the care and expense bestowed upon it. There is no pros- 
pect at present of a want of that valuable root the Turnip; and as 
there is now no great risk of injury from frost, perhaps the only 
danger may be apprehended from the weather being too mild, which 
at times deteriorates its quality, by prematurely forcing it into flower. 

The ruinous effects of the late immense importation of foreign 
Oats, duty free, has now for months been severely felt by Agricul- 
turists in every district of the United Kingdom ; and it is believed 
that many of the Manufacturing classes, and retail dealers, are now 
convinced that their own prosperity is more closely connected with 
the prosperity of the Cultivators than they at one time supposed. 
Yet, whether effectual measures may be adopted to prevent a repe- 
tition of such mistaken policy, is more than problematical, after the 
observations which are understood to have fallen from about the 
highest authority in the land. But to think, or expect, that the 
country can soon be in a prosperous condition, when the greatest 
and most important manufacturing class in the whole community, 
as the Agriculturists may justly be termed, are selling the pro- 
duce of their industry at a fourth part at least below what the united 
wisdom of the nation considered absolutely necessary for their exist- 
ence, is a pitch of folly which could hardly have been anticipated 
even in this age of political wonders. How rents, &c. agreed upon 
seven years agg are now to be paid, when Wheat of medium quality 
brings but from 28s. to 30s., Barley from 17s. to 193., Oats I 4s. to 
17s., and Peas and Beans from 14s. to 16s. per boll, is a question 
more easily put than answered, at least to the satisfaction of the 
Farmer.—February 6th. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter has hitherto been remarkably mild, with the exception 
ofa fortnight about the end of the year, when we had a fall of snow, 
and a pretty severe frost. During great part of this month, the ther- 
mometer has almost daily been at "50°, and seldom below 32°, in the 
shade. The young Wheats have the verdure of April; and field 
work is in a very forward state. 

There has, as yet, been very little grain of last crop disposed of in 
this county. Prices have been from ‘27s. to 29s. for Wheat; and a 
tew picked samples have, it is said, lately brought 30s. our boll, of 
which 100 are equal to 55 quarters: 18s. to 21s. for Barley per boll 
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of 128 Scotch pints: and 18s. to 19s. for five firlots (or a quarter) of 
Oats. But there is little demand for any kind of grain, and these 
prices are almost nominal. It is needless to observe, that they are 
far from remunerating the farmers ; and that, if they continue, Pro- 
prietors must soon be content with two-thirds of their present rentals. 

Wages suffered a small decline at last term, and would probably 
have gone lower, but for the Turnpike roads at present making from 
Elgin to Lossiemouth and Burghead, which give employment to a 
considerable number of hands. Ploughmen get from 5/. to 6/, 10s. 
for six months, with bed and board. Women, 2/. to 2/7. 10s. Here, 
Farm-servants are paid wholly in money, are for the most part un- 
married, and eat in the farmer’s kitchen, or in a bothy appropriated 
to themselves. The system of cottages and married servants, paid 
partly in money and partly in farm-produce, is almost unknown. The 
cottagers generally hold their crofts of the laird. 

Fat Cattle bring pretty fair prices. Beef and Mutton sell at 5d. 
to 7d. p. lib. Pork is very low, from 24s. to 26s. p. cwt. for the very 
best. Butter sells at 1s. 1d. for 24 oz. avoirdupois.—30¢h January, 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

WInTER set in very mildly. During the month of November, the 
thermometer very seldom sunk so low as the freezing point, and some- 
times rose above 50. The average temperature was five degrees high- 
er than that of November last year, and the quantity of rain was less 
than the mean monthly quantity. Such open weather was in many 
respects most favourable to the farmer, especially with regard to live 
stock, which did not require to be put so early as usual on the win- 
ter keep. 

The month of December was literally a winter month. The frost 
was never very severe, but the temperature unusually fluctuating, 
About the beginning of the month, the thermometer stood sometimes 
as high as 54; towards the close it seldom exceeded 34. The mean 
of the whole, however, is six degrees higher than December 1819. 
The quantity of rain is little more than the mean monthly average. 
The changeable state of the weather was not very favourable to agri- 
cultural work ; but the farmer was in a great measure independent of 
it, labour being in a very forward state. 

The New year commenced with a keen frost, which continued for 
several days ; but was soon followed by showers of snow and rain, 
with occasional high winds. Between the 20th and 27th, the baro- 
meter stood unusually high, and, during that week, the weather was 
uncommonly mild. The following is an abstract for the season. 

Number of —§ Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 

Fair Days, Rainy Days. of Rain. perature. 
November 20 10 1.658 41.6 
December - - 20 11 2.165 38.7 
January - - - - 37.9 


59.4 
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It is almost unnecessary to quote prices. During a great part of 
the quarter, they were merely nominal, there being absolutely no 
demand at any price. Of late, a good many sales have been effect- 
ed ; but at prices most ruinous to the farmer. Wheat 26s. to 30s. ; 
Barley 16s. to 17s. 6d.; Oats 14s. to 16s.—5th February. 

Quarterly Report for Tweeddale. 

Tuts last quarter, upon the whole, has been very favourable: we 
have had very little frost, aud no continuance of heavy rains. The 
only cold and frosty weather we had cominenced on the 24th of last 
month ; the wind shifted to the east, and continucd east and north- 
east till the 14th instant. The only severe frost was on the 4th in- 
stant, when, at 8 in the morning, the thermometer stood at 18 ; but 
the frost continued strong only for twenty-four hours. Upon open 
soft soils, the White Turnips were partially injured by it, there being 
little snow to cover them. Since the 14th, the weather has been un- 
commonly mild ; but we cannot expect the winter to go off in this 
manner ; and storms in spring are most disastrous to stock. 

Field labour has seldom been in such forwardness, stubbles being 
all ploughed. Several farmers have long given up ploughing, think- 
ing it too soon to plough their clover jey: what is ploughed is not in 
the least injured, as there have been no heavy blasts of wind and 
rain. 

Grain of all descriptions is plentiful, and prices low. The weekly 
returns of prices in Edinburgh and Daikeith, are much the same with 
those in this county ; and as they are generally inserted clsewhere in 
this Magazine, it is needless to insert them here. The grain of this 
crop is rather inferior to that of last. Barley, in particular, averages 
about 12 lib. per Linlithgow boll lighter than last year ; and Outs are 
nearly in the same proportion. ‘The high north-east wind on the 17th 
of July, and that from the south-west, and the slight frost on the 
25th of August, must have had its effects on the crops. 

The mild season has been very favourable for the Turnip crop ; 
the top was not in the least fallen till the 4th instant ; and although 
the frest of that day hurt part of the White Turnip, the damage is 
but trifling, being confined chiefly to light moorish soils. Prices of 
Fat Stock, especially Sheep, have mended considerably, and it is ex- 
pected Stock Ewes will be high in the spring: the scantiness of the 
Pastures, and the appearance of a failure of the Turnip in the au- 
tumn, prevented purchasers from taking in their full stock. 

Store Sheep are as yet in good habit ; and it is singular, but true, 
that, so early as this, they are finding new growth amongst the moss- 
es: we see them pulling the deer hair. This is, however, a sickly 
season for Hogs, many of which have died: their death may be at- 
tributed to the soft, late autumnal growth. We know little of the 
Rot amongst Sheep in this county; and I have not. heard, as yet, 
any account of it elsewhere; which is more than I expected—— 
30th January. 
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ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

Now that the winter is nearly over, we may safely say, that we 
have not had above two weeks of winter weather ; for we have been 
visited with only one fall of snow, about 3 inches deep, and about two 
weeks of frost, about Christmas. During the last month, the weather 
has been as mild and dry as we generally have it in the month of 
March, and vegetation has been but slightly checked. All Winter 
Crops, of course, show a vigorous plant, and the land that has been 
broken up for Beans works well. ‘This operation is but partially be- 
gun, but will become general in course of a few days. 

The mildness of the season has saved the Hay- stacks, and Turnips 
have not been injured by frosts. Live Stock, in general, have had 
an abundant supply of wholesome food, both in herbage and fodder, 
and are in good condition, but no demand for them. Did the success 
of the farmer depend wholly upon favourable weather and abundant 
crops, the present season would afford him ground to rejoice ; but to 
give full effect to these advantages, they must be accompanied with 
two most important circumstances, viz. ready markets and remune- 
rating prices. How far he has been disappointed in this respect, is 
but too well known; for I believe, that almost all classes are partici- 
pating more or less in the sufferings of the farmer, arising from dull 
markets and inadequate prices. So far from gratifying his fanciful 
taste, or indulging in luxuries, he is obliged to relinquish many con- 
templated improvements, and even to neglect many necessary opera- 
tions upon his farm, for want of money to pay the wages of labour. 
‘Thus cramped in his proceedings, along with his sinking spirits, his 
capital and credit will be soon exhausted, and the cultivation of the 
soil turn to a retrograde state. By some this may be viewed as the 
prediction of a croaker ; but let me ask, if the fulfilment is not too far 
advanced, to admit of a doubt of its completion, unless some unex- 
pected change take place to remove the existing cause of our present 
sufferings? I am not aware that any reasonable reduction of rent 
would afford the relicf “ quired ; for there are many farms, this year, 
that will not yield one slulling for rent, after all other necessary ex- 
penses are defrayed. I observe no material alteration in the price of 
Live Stock since my last ; but Corn has sunk ex onsiderably. Current 
p a tes may be quoted thus—W heat, from 7s. to 7s. Gd. ; Barley, 3s. ; 

s, 2s. 9d.; Beans, old, +s. 3d.; Ditto, new, 3s. 3d.—all per Win- 
a ster bushel. Butcher Meat—Beef, 7d. ; Mutton, 7d. ; Pork, 74d. 
Veal, 9d per lib. of 16 oz.; Butter, 1s. 2d. per lib. 
New that the operation of thrashing out Clover Seed is begun, it is 
scertained that the agen from the Straw and the produce per 
above an average crop, and the quality very superior. 
‘isions being cheap, the lower orders, or labouring classes, are 
han many who contribute to their support. 4¢h February. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 
ception of a few nights’ severe frost in the first week 
vinier quarter has been uncommonly mild. We have 
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never seen our mountains so clear of snow, at this season of the year, 
as they now are; nor has its continuance on the hills (for we have 
had a few partial fails of snow) been of such long duration as is usual ; 
—a sufficient indication of the mildness of winter. 

The Turnip crop, though very deficient, has proved more service- 
able than could have been expected, as the bulbs kept enlarging 
through the month of November, and have not received the slightest 
injury from the frost, where left standing upon the ground. 

Wheat and Oats have hardly yielded so well on trial as we ex- 
pected. Winter Corn has had a very promising appearance through 
the season ; and farming eperations are in a state of great forward- 
ness for this time of the year. 

We remarked, in our last Report, that the tenants of the Nether- 
by estate had formed themselves into an Agricultural Society, under 
the patronage of their landiord, Sir James Graham, Baronet. The 
active agent of this association is, however, R. G. Graham Esq. M. P. 
of Croft-head, Sir James’s oldest son. Mr Graham has commenced 
farming pursuits in a spirited and judicious manner,—rather looking 
to the introduction of the most approved practices of our best-farm- 
ed districts among the Netherby tenants, than that of experimental 
and theoretical farming; and, by way of proceeding upon sure 
grounds, Mr Graham intends to offer a premium for the best-manag- 
ed summer-fallow. At the late Bampton Sale of improved Short- 
horns, Mr Graham purchased Young Bampton at 130 guineas; and, 
at the Cleasby Sale, he purchased a very beautiful Heifer at 70 gui- 
neas. We think the perseverance and liberal exertions of this gentle- 
man can hardly fail in proving successful. His spirited purchases of 
improved Short-horned Cattle, deserve our best thanks. 

When men, who have acquired knowledge from practice, science, 
and travel, aided by capital, perseverance and talent, embark upon 
a course of experimental farming, and these we believe are necessary, 
our expectations are roused, and we naturally look to their exertions 
with a deep and lively interest. These remarks apply to Mr Stud- 
holme of King-moor-house. This gentleman’s mode of managing 
summer-fallows is truly original. It embraces cleaning, condensing 
the soil, manuring, and draining. We cannot hope to do justice to 
the method practised by Mr Studholme, in the short compass of a 
County Report ; and we trust that gentleman will favour the public 
with an account of his practice in some of your future Numbers. 

Nothing appears capable of stemming the exertions of a few of our 
best Cumberland farmers. But we fear this remark applies to a few 
only. The return to the old-fashioned standard of value, subsequent 
to paper prices and high bullion prices nominally, (for it appears that 
the real bullion prices of Wheat in 181% and 1820 have been nearly 
the same), is fast involving the farming world io irretrieveadle’ ruin. 
Mr Webb Hall may amuse too many of our farmers a little longer 
with his countervailing duties ; but truth will finally prove too heavy 
for him.— Wheat Gs. Sd.; Barley Ss. ; and Oats 2s. 4d. per bushel. 
Bel Orndr 1 3d. 
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Letter from Liverpool, 2d February. 

Durinc the whole of the preceding quarter, we have had a great- 
er demand for fine kiln-dried Irish Wheat, into the intcrior, than we 
ever remember to have seen so early in the season ; but as our sup- 
plies have been fully equal to it, prices have varied very little. It 
would appear that the exports of Wheat from Ireland to London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, &c. are already greater than the whole 
exports of last year; and, from all the accounts from thence, nearly 
as much more may be expected, which plainly shows the immense 
crop of Wheat Ireland has produced this season, and which was never 
better in quality. 

The exports she has made of other articles have comparatively 
been trifling, particularly of Oats: But this is evidently owing to a 
want of demand ; for, ever since Wheat-Flour became so very mode- 
rate in price, the demand for Oats and Oatmeal has lessened fully 
two-thirds. It is only within the last fortnight we have had any im- 
ports of Oats worth notice ; and although those supplies were by no 
means heavy, such however have been the effects produced on the 
market, that prices have declined from 3d. to 4d. per 45 lib. 

Neither Irish nor Scotch Barley are this season suitable for malt- 
ing, both being so very ordinary in quality ; and therefore can only 
be used for feeding or grinding, which tends to lessen their value 
very much. 

You will perceive, from our annexed Currency, that prices of all 


kinds of Corn are very low ; nor do we at present see any prospect 
of an improvement. 


Current Prices of last Tucaiiay/s Market, 30th January 1821. 
Wheat, English, - 7s.6d. - 7s. 9d. Fine, 8s.0d. - 8s, 5d. 
“ - 


Seotch, - 7s. 5d. 7s.6d. - 7s.9d, - 8s, Od. 
- Irish, - 7s. 5d. 7s.6d. + 7s. 9d. - 8s, Od. Sp. 70 lib. 
ee Foreign, _ - 7s.6d. - 8s. 3d. 
“ In bond, — _ 4s.0d. - 5s.0d 
Barley, English, 5s. 6d. - Ss. 8d. Fine, 4s.0d. - 4s. 4d. 
se Scotch, - Ss.2d, - 3s.4d,. - Gs. 8d. - 3s. 10d li 
« Trish, - 389d. - Sa4d. - 3s.6d. - 3x. 8d.(P 60 lb. 
“ Foreign, in bond, _— 23.60; <M. Ob 
Rye, British, - 4s.0d. - 4s. 6d. Fine, 4s 8d. - 4s. 10d. | p. 60 lib. 
Malt, English, 7s.5d. + 7s. 6d. - 7s, 9d. - 8s. Od. | p.56 quarts. 
Beans, English, - 563 - 8s, - 40s, - 42s, 
“ Scotch, - S32. =. 34s, - Sé6s. oo 37s. 
« Irish, 9 oe GR BR, er Car 
se Foreign, in bond, - - 24s. - 26s. 
Oats, English, - 2.6d. - 28.8d, - Ys.10d. - Ss. Od. 
“ Scotch, - %.Gd. - 2s.8d. - 910d. - 3s. Od. at 
“ Trish - 23d, - 23.64. - 2 Td ~' 2s: st 45 lib. 
se Foreign, - = _ _ —_ 
Oatmeal, English, — _~ Qis. - Qs. 
se Scotch, - _ _ _ — { 240 lib. 
a“ Irish, - — —_ $48. = 95s, 
Flour, English, 2d, 350s. - S4s. Fine, 356s - 40s, sah 
“ Trish, « 28s, =- 30s. - 35s. - S73. i p- 240 lib. 
“ American, in bond, - - 22s, - 4s, p. bar. 196 lib. 
en White boiling, ~ - 44s. - 50s. 
a rey, i - a - Ss 


Indian Corn, in bond, p. W. bushel. - 2s,9d. - 5s. Od, 
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Importatioxs of Gratin, &c. into the Port or Liverroot, from the 
30th October 1820, till the 29th January 1821, inclusive. 
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1820 20 ( Coastwise; 1,185} 5 125 50 
po fo +4 3, 459, 28,998 
Foreign | as 1,500; — 


Coastwise| 2,251 147| 897 
Irish - | 24,567) 2,450/17,285; — 
Foreign 2,206 * 900} — + 
1g21 CCoastwise’ 1,902) 2,861! 2,280 1,650 
was AE - | 53,694) 1,285 40,114. — 
Foreign 3115) — | 


Tote 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 
Tuose only who are accustomed to write on agricultural subjects, 

can judge of the difficulty we labour under to give a true and im- 
partial account of the progress of agriculture in times like the pre- 

sent. Progress indeed there is none ; every thing appears quite at a 
stand still, to use a local phrase ; and the depression of the times is 
such, that it will soon be as difficult to find tenants for farms, -as it 
has hitherto been to find farms for tenants. Rents can no longer be 
paid ; and, what is worse, no abatement, in the power of the coun- 
try gentlemen to grant, is likely to afford any thing more than an 
alleviation of loss to the despairing tenantry. To look for relicf from 
this quarter, is indeed preposterous ; when it is well known to those 
who keep tolerably accurate farm accounts, that were their lands 
held rent free, with the present outgoings in the shape of poor-rates 
and taxes, direct and indirect, they can gain nothing: therefore, 
every farthing they pay in rent is out of their capitals. Besides, the 
country gentlemen must live as well as the farmers, or what shall be- 

come of the tradesmen and mechanics, whose principal customers they 
have hitherto been? A reduction of the outgoings must be made, since 
the price of Corn is not in the least likely to be better ; ; and we are 
happy to see, that petitions for the abolition of taxes seem now to be 
regarded by the farmers as not entirely visionary and absurd. One 
for the repeal of the Malt tax has been very generally signed in the 
neighbourhood of Bungay and London; though, as to any hopes of 
relief from such a source, when the besotted and infatuated conduct 
of Ministers, with regard to the landed interest, is considered, we 
regard them as fallacious in the extreme. All the good such peti- 
tions do (and they should be reiterated from one end of the empire 
to the other to have even this effect), is to dininto their ears the com- 
plaints of a suffering and industrious people ; for, without this, they 
really do not seem to know, or to think, that they have any thing te 
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complain of. Farms, as we before observed, are very generally be- 
gun to be thrown up; and, depend upon it, the panic will run like 
wildfire. Landlords are beginning to be terribly alarmed: and no 
wonder. 

The winter has been very favourable to the growing crops of Wheat ; 
and Turnips are not much injured by the frosts, which were very se- 
vere for a fortnight, unaccompanied by any snow. Our Caitle 
Markets are extremely dull; Hoggets not being worth more than 
they were worth as Lambs last August. 

Corn very flat; Wheat, 26s. to 30s.; Barley, 10s. to 12s. ; Oats, 
Ss. to 10s.; Beans, 13s. to 14s., per Coomb of four Winchester 
Bushels. No chance of any alteration for the better. 

Labour, Is. 6d. per day, and great numbers out of employ ; so 
that poor-rates must increase enormously, exactly in the inverse ra- 
tio to the means of the farmer to pay them. What a state of things! 
—January 30th. 

Notiinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been particularly favourable for the purposes of 
agriculture. It was apprehended that the early sown Wheats would 
become too luxuriant ; but they received a seasonable check by the 
frost, which set in at Christinas, and continued litde longer than a 
fortnight. Very little rain or snow has fallen ; and the ground is now 
as dry as is usual in March. The whole of the growing Wheat has 
a good appearance ; and Grass, in many situations, is in a growing 
state. Artificial Grasses are in general thin on the ground. Turnips 
and Fodder are more plentiful than any one anticipated; and are 
consequently sold at lower prices. Fieid-work is in a very forward 
state in every respect ; and several are now sowing Beans. 

All kinds of farming produce have been sold at very low prices ; 
and the markets for Grain are declining. Fat Beasts and Sheep are 
a little higher ; but they will scarcely repay the expenses of winter 
keeping, unless a further advance takes place. Store Beasts have 
been readily disposed of, as Straw is plentiful. Miik-cows are well 
sold. Husbandry Horses and lean Sheep are lower than they have 
been for many years past. 

Wheat is now worth from 48s.to 56s.; Barley from 24s. to 28s. ; 

tye from 36s. to 38s. ; Oats from 14s. to 2is.; and Beans from 32s. 

to 263., per quarter. Mait may be bought at 7s. per bushel. Fat 
Beef is solid at from 7s. to 8s. per stone; Mutton from 6d. to 7d. 
yer lib. ; and Pork from 55d. to 6d. per lib., sink offal: 

The general opinion is, that Grain of every description will conti- 
nue to be sold at low prices for some tine, as money is scarce, and 
operative manufacturers earn but small wages. 

There has not been much complaint of the want of work by agri- 
cultural Jabourers in this county. Several noblemen and gentlemen 
are giving employment to numerous hands; and the recent enclosures 
have caused, and will continue to eccasion, much work to be done. 
‘The unusual bulk of produce in the stack-yards, has employed an 
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extraordinary number of hands in thrashing. Most crops yield well 
by the acre; but many will scarcely repay expenses. The Hop trade 
has been particularly dull; but it is expected that Hops, of good 
quality, will be sold at higher prices, as such are scarce.—3d Feb. 





Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool. 


[The following Letter is taken from the Farmer’s Journal of 
the 5th February. It deserves to be generally perused at 
this time; and we therefore willingly comply with a re- 
quest that has been made to us by a correspondent, to give 
it a place here, as a very appropriate sequel to the preced- 
ing Reports. ] 


My Lorp, Southover, Lewes, Jan. 26, 1821. 

I am so fully aware of the charge of presumption, 
which attaches to so humble an individual, for attempting to 
controvert the arguments of a person of your Lordship’s great 
talents, and high political situation, that it will be useless to 
deny its justice: 1 therefore plead guilty to the charge, and 
have only to request your Lordship to look to the motive with 
which this is written, not, like many letters of the present day, 
to bring your Lordship and the Government into contempt, but 
from a most ardent wish to see the different classes of society 
once more in possession of the comforts they enjoyed a few 
years since; and on the regaining of which, in spite of all the 
m chinations of the most factious . demagogues, the Government 
of this country will be considered, not only abroad, but at home, 
as the freest, mildest, and most equitable i the world. 

The astonishment and disappointment excited by the declara- 
tion of your Lordship’s sentiinents on the subj: ct of further ay- 
ricultural protection, as reported in the public papers, compels 

me to come forward to defend the views of niyself and other pe- 
titioners, and to endeavour to prove the justice of our case; 
and, at the same time, but I trust tenperately and respectfully, 
to show that your Lordship’s sentiments have been founded on 
an erroneous view of the question. In order to make my argu- 
ments clearly understood, it will be necessary to extract the 
whole of that part of your Lordship’s speech of the 23d insian:, 
which refers to the state of agriculture. In answer to Lord 
Grey, your Lordship is reported to have said, —* True it is, Giat 
our agriculture is not alluded to by name; but the depressicu 
under which it is libouriug, if not expressly meatioued, is at 
least sufficiently hinted at in the paragraph ef the speech which 
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spoke of the distress which still presses on a large portion of the 
King’s subjects. I would remind the Noble Earl of former 
discussions, and caution the House and the public against form. 
ing any rash opinions on the cause of the evil, or proposing any 
plausible remedies that might increase, instead of diminish its 
pressure. The matter is one of the most serious nature: it had 
engaged the attention of Parliament some years since, and a le- 
gislative enactment was then passed, to meet @ stute of things 
which did not now exist. ‘The evil, five years ago, arose from 
a cause different from that which was now complained of, and 
required a different remedy: The prices had then fallen, from 
importation, so as to excite alarm for our domestic agriculture ; 
and they had fallen still lower at the present moment. But to 
what was this fall, in the latter case, to be ascribed? To an 
increase in our home production. This, if examined, would, I 
am convinced, be found a full explanation of the fall of prices. 
‘here has been no importation for the last two years, so that 
no part of our agricultural distress can be ascribed to a compe- 
tition of foreign grain in our market. ‘There is no ground for 
supposing, as some do, that our warchousing system has any 
share in the effect that is complained of; and, if not, then the 
inference is irresistible, that we now grow enough for our home 
consumption; that formerly we did not; and that the low price 
of grain is to be attributed to an abundance or excess of pro- 
duction. ‘Fhis is my settled opinion,—an opinion which I am 
ready to discuss and support on any proper opportunity. What 
{ would particularly caution the House against, is, that they 
sheuld not enter on the inquiry with the idea of new legislative 
enactments: no good could be attained by such incessant legis- 
jative interference: things would find their own level, if allowed 
to remain free. ” 

On the first sentence of your Lordship’s speech, 1 will only 
say (lest it should be thought to proceed from any adverse po- 
litical feeling) that I should have thought the universal distress 
of the agricultural interest would have been noticed in a more 
prominent manner, than merely by a Aint, which not one in ten 
would understand to allude to agriculture ; and which hint does 
not constitute the leading part of the paragraph, but is merely 
brought forward to prove, what has ever been admitted, that 
the agricultural population are particularly noted for loyalty. 

The second sentence in your Lordship’s speezs, cautioning 
persons against forming any rash opinions on the cause of the 
evil, or proposing any plausible remedies that might increase, 
instead of diminish, the pressure, calls for a more minute exa- 
mination. It can only refer to the opinion, so universally held 
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by the occupiers of land, that their distresses have arisen from 
unequal foreign competition, and can only be removed by plac- 
ing the British and Foreign farmer on a level in the British 
market. Your Lordship then goes on to attribtite the present 
distress to an excess of home production; and that experienced 
five years since, to foreign importation. With the greatest de- 
ference and respect, I submit, that the case is exactly the re- 
verse; and that if agriculture ever suffered from an excess of 
home production, it was in 1815, rather than in 1820; and for 
these reasons :— An excess of production, supposing the demand 
to continue the same, which one must do for the sake of argu- 
ment, can only arise from great inducements having been held 
out to farmers to expend their capital in improving their land, 
in expectation of being well repaid by the sale of their produce 
at remunerating prices. Your Lordship must be aware, that 
agriculture has not had such inducements since 1813 ;—on the 
contrary, it is well known, that ever since, with the single ex- 
ception of a short period when the price was high, owing en- 
tirely to the paralyzed state of agriculture, and wet harvest of 
1816, corn has not sold at a remuncrating price to the farmer. 
Unless, therefore, it can be supposed, that farmers would lay out 
their capital in raising corn, with a conviction on their own minds 
that it must be sold at less than it cost them to produce it, the pre- 
sent agricultural distress cannot be ascribed to excess of produe- 
tion. 

The argument used by your Lordship is the same as that 
made use of by Lord Nugent, in his reply to Mr Baker, which 
has been published in most of the daily papers: but, even grant- 
ing that not a bushel of foreign corn had been imported for the 
last two years, the distress may still be ascribed to the import of 
foreign corn, duty-free; for so immense was the quantity im- 
ported in 1817 and 1818, and previous to 15th February 1819, 
that the markets have ever since been in one continued dull 
state; no buyers appearing, except from hand to mouth, all 
speculation (which must be the case so long as the present Corn- 
laws exist) being done in foreign corn. 

It is needless to remind your Lordship, that in a trade of 
such magnitude as the Corn trade of this kingdom, the supply 
must be, at particular seasons of the year, greater than the de- 
mand for immediate use, if the supply is to be equal to the de- 
mand for the whole year: and at such times, unless there are 
purchasers to take off such extra supply, the natural conse- 
quence is, a fall in the price of the article, not justified by the 
growth of the whole year. To suppose that merchants will spe- 
culgte in British or Irish wheats, when foreign wheats of equal. 
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or superior quality, may be imported at any time, duty-free, at 
half the price, is to contemplate that which can never happen, 
and which may be satisfactorily settled by the practice of every 
considerable corn factor in Mark Lane. In the course of the 
last year, it is known, that the instant the price attempted to 
rise in Mark Lane, such quantities of foreign wheat, imported 
previous to February 1819, immediately made their appearance, 
as to depress the market at once. The farmers having been 
thus reduced, are compelled to send their corn to market, let 
the price be what it may; and were the price to fall even to 40s. 
per quarter for wheat, and other corn in proportion, the great 
majority of them must not only sell at that price, but, in conse- 
quence of the price being so reduced, must sell the more to 
meet their never-ceasing expenses. Every day that the distress 
continues, it must rather increase than diminish, owing to this 
very cause, as every day brings more sellers into the market. 
Is it not obvious, my Lord, that the markets must consequently 
continue dull? It was wittily observed a few weeks since, in 
one of the dissertations in the * Englishman” on the funds, 
that they considered the price of farming produce looking down, 
at the same time the funds were rather looking up, to be owing 
to the farmers not understanding the nature of accommodation 
bills so well as the merchants, and being thus compelled to sell 


at the present prices. The worthy writer also laughed at the 
folly of farmers selling their corn, rather than sell out of the 
funds * the vast sums of money they had accumulated some years 
since.” It is very kind to be told of our error; but I believe 
very few of the unclaimed dividends belong to farmers, and 
nearly as few of those that are claimed. Those farmers who 


made any thing from having their farms on long. leases, granted 
twenty or thirty years ago, expended it either in purchasing 
land, or improving that in their occupation, for both of which 
they now receive a very low dividend. 

I trust, my Lord, that I have said enough to prove, that the 
present distress has been principally caused by foreign corn, im- 
ported duty.firee, even though not a bushel had been imported 
ior the last two years; but when we consider the immense sup- 
ply of foreign oats, amounting to four millions of bushels, let 
Joose on the market duty-free, by the fraudulent returns of the 
averages in August last (the possibility even of which was scout4 
ed by persons in high official situations when pointed out to 
them the year before), together with the foreign barley and 
beans imported for consumption in 1819, and the present week- 
ly import of foreign wheat, overloading those warchouses which, 


, . 


under a different system, would be filled with the produce of 
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British industry, can your Lordship refuse to admit that our 
present distress is occasioned by foreign corn i:nported duty-free? 

With regard to the cause of the distress of 1814 and 1815, 
there may be a doubt whether it did not arise, in some degree, 
from an excess of production, combined with an overwhelming 
import of foreign corn duty-free. Previous to this period, agri- 
culture had rapidly impreved ; the price of corn had beea so 
high, owing to the extraordinary state of Europe, as to give a 
great stimulus to production. Every farmer was laying out his 
profits in improving his farm. In every Session of Parliament, 
Inclosure Acts were applied for from every quarter. Your 
Lordship might easily inform yourself, by searching the Jour- 
nals of Parli: ament, of the difference between the number of In- 
closure Acts passed six years previous to 1814 and the last six 
years ; and if the number in the former period should be found, 
as I expect would be the case, ten times greater than in the lat- 
ter, your Lordship would, perhaps, be inclined to doubt the 
correctness of the opinion, that the distress now felt is owing to 
the excess of production, and that experienced in 1814 and 1815 
to foreign importation only. 

It cannot be doubted that the population has increased consi- 
derably since 1514, in much greater proportion than any addi- 
tional productions from fresh enclosed lands, even had the land 
then in cultivation still continued in its then highly productive 
state. But when it is known that much has been laid down to 
grass, in consequence of the low price of corn, and that farmers, 
for the last few years, have been lessening their expenses in every 
possible way, instead of expending money in manuring and im- 
proving their farms, it really perfectly astonishes me to nae 
from such hi gh authority as your Lordship, the present distres 
imputed to excess of production. Your Lordship depree: ite 
new legislative enactments. 1 answer, that we do not require 
new. All we ask is, that the spirit of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 1814 should be passed into 
a law—wek ASK NOTHING MORE. I have the Report now be- 
fore me, and will extract the part in which the Committee sum 
up their opinion in the following terms :—* Your Committee, 
without venturing to suggest the ‘mode, cannot doubt that it will 
become the wisdom, and will co nsequently be the policy, of 
Parliament on the one hand, by protecting British agriculture, to 
maintain, if pot to extend, the present scale of its exertions and 
preduce; and, on the other, consistently wiih this FIRST object, 
to afford the greatest possible facility aud inducement to the im- 
port of foreign corn, whenever, from adverse seasons, the stock 
of our own growth shall be found inadequate to the consump- 
ticn of the United Kingdom.’ 
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Consistently with this rinst object, namely, the protection of 
British agriculture, there can be no objection to give facility to 
the import of foreign corn when we really stand in need of it. 
Let British agriculture be protected, and foreign corn may be 
brought in at all times. There is one, and only one, way of ef- 
fecting the two objects in view ; and that is, by putting such a 
duty on the import of foreign corn as will prevent its being 
brought here when British corn is below a remunerating price 
to the grower; and when it rises to a price at all oppressive to 
the consumer, the importing merchant could well afford to pay 
the duty, As erroneously thought by some, but I am sure not 
by a person of your Lordship’s enlightened mind, the daty would 
not be an increase of price here, so much as a decrease of price 
abroad. When there is an expectation of wheat being wanted, 
the price abroad immediately follows the rise of the price here, 
leaving to the importing merchant a fair return for his capital 
and risk. For instance, were a duty of 40s. per quarter to be 
laid on the import of foreign wheat, this would be the effect :— 
that if on reaching London it would sell at 80s., the price abroad 
would be as much below 35s, (calculating the expense of con- 
veyance at 5s.), as it would be below 75s., provided no duty 
were imposed. That such would be the effect, one need only 
look at the state of agriculture in Poland, whence the foreign 
wheat principally comes, and where it is grown expressly for 
exportation. 

‘The last sentence of your Lordship is an awful one indeed—- 
§ Things will find their own level, if allowed to remain free.’ 

Yes, my Lord, they will find their level; but it will be at 
tlc ruin of the agriculture, and not only of the agriculture, but 
of the trade and manufactures of the kingdom. Can it be sup- 
posed that the taxes can continue to be paid, if things remain 
in their present state? My Lord, I do conjure you, as you va- 
lue the interest of every class of society, to.pause before you ir- 
revocably pass sentence in Parliament on the prayers of the 
Agricultural Petitioners, who are now looking to you for relief. 
‘Thousands of farmers are now merely holding on their farms, 
in expectation of relief in the present Session; and when once 
told that none is to be granted, but that ‘ things are to be per- 
mitted to find their own level,’ their farms will be given up, the 
land must remain uncultivated (for where can fresh tenants be 
found ?) and the Jabourers employed by them must be kept by 
the parish; and the unavoidable ruin which must ensue, will 
make this once fruitful and happy land a barren waste of wretch- 
edness and woe. And may I ask, my Lord, for what is this 
risk to be done? but to throw the landed interest of this coun- 
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try prostrate at the feet of the great capitalists, who, with spe- 
cious professions of liberal principles of tree trade, are deluding 
the country to its ruin. My Lord, the most valuable of all pro- 
perty is the labour of the industrious classes, on the appropriate 
reward of which the happiness and security of States must al- 
ways depend. ‘To see thousands of able young men considered 
the burden, instead of the strength of the country, is heart- 
rending to any one who wishes that country well. It is impos- 
sible that your Lordship can be acquainted with the extent of 
the agricultural distress. Let me entreat your Lordship not to 
depend entirely on the professions of those who, because their 
rents may be paid, consider the distress much exaggerated. 
Farmers will exert every nerve to keep their rents paid. Lia- 
ble as they are to be sold up the instant it becomes due, they 
will leave every thing unpaid rather than rent. If distress for 
rent is issued, his other creditors immediately come upon him, 
whom he might otherwise have kept at bay. ‘They will, as to 
my knowledge is the case, borrow every shilling of the rent to 
keep their landlord quiet. I entreat your Lordship to have in- 
quiries made of the country traders, whether they have their 
bills paid by the farmers; and on their answer | am content to 
rest our case. 

My Lord, an unemployed population is peculiarly liable to 
be worked upon by the inciters of mischief. Let the peasantry 
have employment at appropriate wages, and I defy the most in- 
sidious demagogue to assail them with effect. Let them, as is 
now the case in many places, seek employment without being 
able to find it, and it will be equally impossible for the severest 
laws to prevent irreparable mischief. ; 

My Lord, this letter has extended much farther than I first 
intended ; but the subject must be my excuse. I will only add, 
that, yielding to no man in loyalty to my King and Country, 
I again conjure your Lordship to pause ere you pronounce sen- 
tence on the agriculturists of the kingdom; which, if dictated 
by wisdom, will be the salvation, but, if otherwise, the ruin of 
the country. j ' 


I have the honour to be, with great respect, your Lordship’s 
most obedient servant, 


Joun Exvitman, Jun. 


«> In a preceding part of this Number, we have noticed the last 
Publication of the Highland Society; but we think it right to 
state here, that their volumes do not in fact enable us to form 
a correct estimate, either of the extent or importance of their 
proceedings. To arrive at such an estimate, :t is necessary to 
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Notice regarding Highland Society's Premiums. Feb.1821; 


go along with the Society from year to year, and to give 
our attention, ia particular, to the nature of their Premiums, 
and the tracts of country to which they are made to apply. In 
the following List, for instance, their Premiums are not only, 
all of them, offered for valuable purposes, but extend, in their 
applicaiion, from the Lothians even to the remote islands of 
Orkney and Shetland ; and not confined to one or two depart- 
ments of rural Economy, but comprising a variety of subjects 
of still more general interest, than the improvements of a par- 
ticular district. We allude to the Premiums offered for Rail- 
roads, Friendly Societies, &c. The ertcouragement held out for 
the cultivation of Green Crops in the northern islands, seems to 
be peculiarly appropriate and commendable ; and we wish, while 
this almost unknown quarter of the Enspire was under their eye, 
they had also done something for the Sheep of this district, 
especially of those of Shetland, which contains perhaps the 
germ of a fine-woolled race, which, under skilful management, 
might be found better adapted than any foreign breeds to many 
other situations in the North. Under the head of Grain, it might 
not have been amiss, if the quality as much as the weight had 
been attended to, and some inducements held out to those who 
should produce the purest and finest parcels for being used as 
seed. Another matter which, though we understand it has been 
before the Society, does not seem to have obtained their due 
consideration, is the saving of Clover-seeds in Scotland, to which 
we have reason to believe, from several recent trials, our climate 
is not so adverse as has been hastily supposed. Add to this, 
that much remains to be known in regard to Manures, and 
much on this subject, probably, to be learned from our South- 
ern neighbours ; and the Socicty will be seen to have yet a very 
ample field before them. They have done, and are doing, we 
believe, all that they have the means of doing for the improve- 
ment of the country. A small Experimental Farm, however, 
would be a beneficial substitute for part of their present expen- 
diture, and need not perhaps add to it. A thousand a year, 
for example, which is almost jost when spread over a great va- 
riety of objects, (and some of them, such as the Wool Stapling 
Premium, and that regarding iriendly Societies, not exactly iu 
their way), anight produce a considerable effect if applied in 
succession to a few of the more important, and particularly te 
such as farmers are unwilling themselves to meddle with in the 
first instance. 


The article ov Cast-iron Hammers for breaking Stones on Roads, 


and the Ross-shire Report, were tivo late for this Number. 


No. LXXXVZ, will be published on the Second Monday of May. 


WD. Willison, printer, Edinvurgh 





